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MADAME ANDERSON’S PLUCKY WALK, 


\ ADAME ANDERSON completed her extraordinary task 
of walking 2,700 
quarter-hours in Mozart Hall, Brooklyn, at ten o’clock on the 
evening of January 13th, having started on the track at eight 
o’clock on the evening of December 16th. Her last quarter- 
mile was made in 2:373, the quickest time of the entire walk. 
Little attention was attracted at first by her plucky intention, 
as few persons but herself and husband believed she could 
maintain her walk for more than a week. As she trudged 
on, however, day after day and week after week, the crowd 
of spectators increased, so that on the night of the finish, the 





SINGING HER LAST SONG. 


hall, built to accommodate but 800 people, was packed with 
2,000, while a like number remained outside, only restrained 
from attempting to enter by the determined action of the 
police. 

Throughout the long tramp Madame Anderson remained 
cheerful, chatty and physically well. She ate frequently 
and drank largely of port wine and moderately of cham- 
pagne. She fell into a sound sleep almost the moment her 
head touched her pillow, and was aroused readily at the end 
of her very brief rests. For a few moments she would ap- 
pear somewhat dazed, but she forced wakefulness either by 
playing on a piano or singing, in which accomplishments she 
is quite proficient. Frequently in making her rounds at 
night she would amuse herself -by blacking the faces or 
noses of spectators close to the track, who had become 
fatigued watching her, and dropped off into sound slumber. 
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Her husband, trainer and physicians kept uninterrupted 
watch over her, and shared in the wonderment of thousands 
of spectators at the exhibition of her great endurance, 

The wagers on this performance were many and: heavy, 
those laid during the last days having. been for, very con- 
siderable sums, and fears were entertained, during the closing 
hours of the walk, by her friends, that foul play might be 
attempted, to prevent the madame fom accomplishing her 
task. That is one reason why one of her intimates walked 
every quarter with her for the last two days. On Monday 
afternoon this anxiety was redoubled by the senseless canard 
published in a Brooklyn paper, to the effect that bouquets 
drugged with chloroform had been presented to the madame 
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CHALKING FACES OF SLEEPING VISITORS. 


She herself testified that this story was utterly without founda- 
tion; nevertheless, she was not allowed to handle any of the 
numerous bouquets and baskets of flowers presented to her 
in the evening, but they were taken in charge by those walking 
with her. Her escort was also increased, and from seven 
o’clock until the finish one man walked in front of her, one 
behind, and one beside her, over every lap, while others 
stationed every few yards kept the track clear. 

During the entire evening Madame Anderson was sustained 
by the most intense and scarcely to be suppressed excitement. 
At times she walked at a tremendous pace, almost running 
around the track, with pale face and clinched teeth. At the 
close of the next to the last quarter she sprang from the track 
to the platform, and mounting the elevated perch of the 
scorers seated herself in a chair. 

Continued on page 393.] 


THE PEDESTRIENNE BORNE AWAY IN BLANKETS AT THE CLOSE OF THE WALK. 





MADAME ADA LOUISE ANDERSON IN MOZART HALL, BROOKLYN. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A special artist and a descriptive writer, 
Jrom FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, accompany the party of New Yink 
and Chicago merchants on their visit to Mexico 
with a view to the establishment of business 
relations with that country. The illustrations, 
which will appear from week to week, are to 
consist of the most interesting subjects con- 
nected with the expedition, while the description 
will be accurate, vivid, and deeply interesting. 
As both the illustrations and reading matter are 
tntended to develop the commercial relations 
between the two countries, FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER will obviously be 
the best medium for the acquisition of infor- 
mation on this all-important and engrossing 
subject. 








CAUTION. 


Subscribers, in ordering our publications, 
should be careful to write the name of FRranx | 
Lest in full, and direct their letters to 53, 55 | 
and 57 Park Place, New York, from which 
address all our publications are issued, 





ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS. 
W' have, on a former occasion, endea- 

vored to explain the grounds on 

which we base the opinion that the 
politics of the future must, in the main, be 
determined by questions of administration. 
Such questions must needs require an en- 
tirely different order of talents from those 
which have heretofore entered into the con- 
stitution of the ‘‘average politician.’’ Ques- 
tions of administration result from a 
complex of facts and of principles, so re- 
lated to each other that the facts cannot be 
rightly interpreted without a knowledge of 
the principles they involve, and that the 
principles involved cannot be rightly ap- 
plied without an accurate and thorough 
knowledge of the facts which form the sub- 
ject matter of discussion. And hence it is 
that questions of this kind call for patience 
of investigation and breadth of knowledge 
combined with sound theoretical opinions 
and a judicial temper—qualities which are 
rarely found even when considered singly, 
and which aro still more rarely seen in 
their due co-ordination and logical combin- 
ation, 

It is this consideration which should 
make the contemporary critics of Congress 
and the Administration a little more toler- 
ant of the hesitations and incertitudes 
which wait so conspicuously on the settle- 
ment of two or three great questions— 
questions of legislative and executive ad- 
justment—which are now pending before 
the public. Prominent among these ques- 
tions we may cite the ‘‘Indian Problem,” 
the regulation of the army, and the manage- 
ment of the Western surveys. Upon each 
and all of these topics there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinions, determined in part by an 
honest conflict of judgment, and also deter- 
mined in part by a conflict of competing | 
jurisdictions and of personal as well as 
official prepossessions. That pattern of 
mild and amiable knighthood, the good Sir 
Roger de Coverly, was in the habit of ex- 
cusing himself from forming definite opin- 


imbroglio is that Secretary Schurz has al- 
ready instituted many reforms in the man- 
agement of the Indian Bureau, and that he 
seems sincerely anxious to do his full duty 
in a most embarrassing situation. 

Among the various measures propounded 
for a reorganization of the army by the 
Burnside Committee, by Mr. Atkins and 
by Mr. Hewitt, there is undoubtedly a wide 
room for much contrariety of opinion, and 
; we shall not venture to offer any judg- 
ment of four own upon a question whose 
proper settlement must so largely depend 
on the views of professional experts. But 
with regard to the remaining problem 
we have indicated—the three independent 
surveys of the Western Territories, at pres- 
ent conducted by Professor Hayden, Major 
Powell and Lieutenant Wheeler, under dif- 
ferent departments of the Government— we 
have no difficulty at all in reaching a 
practical conclusion which seems enforced 
by every sound consideration of public 
economy; for these surveys, as at present 
conducted, are without ensemble in their 
operations, are projected on different scales 
of observation, and sometimes impinge on 
each other, to the confusion of the public 
records, and with a ‘‘ wasteful and ridicu- 
lous excess” of public expenditure. A 
committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences—a jury of experts without rivals 
in the country—has pronounced in favor 
of remitting these surveys to the control of 
the Coast Survey, for this branch of the 
public service, in pursuance of its special 
aims, has already entered upon the triangu- 
lation of the interior of the continent, and 
hence all the work of the other surveys 
should be made auxiliary to its operations. 
In this way a great economy of expendi- 
tures could be effected, and the hydro- 
graphic survey of the coast would be 
brought into correspondence with the geo- 
detic survey of the main land. 








OUR EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


N his message to the New Jersey Legis- 

lature, Governor McClellan advocates 
the establishment of technical schools as 
part of the educationalsystem of the State. 
He says: 

** It would appear to be a sound proposition that, having 
reached the limit of the subjects as to the necessity of 
which all agree, further progress in education should, in 
a great measure, be regulated by the probable future 
pursuits of the majority of the pupils in the different 
localities. For example, in an agricultural region, where 
most of the boys will probably become farmers, it would 
seem natural to turn their studies in the direction of 
farming pursuits, They might be taught enough of the 
fundamental principles of the science of agriculture to 
enable them afterwards to pursue the study of agricultural 
chemistry and economy—enough of the principles of 
mechanics to enable them to learn how to detect the 
difference between a good and bad machine, enough of 
the principles of engineering to enable them afterwards to 
learn the best method of draining, and the use of 
materials in rural constructions, etc. So, in the large 
cities, where manufactures and the mechanic arts flourish, 
their instruction might well be turned in those directions 
without in any case attempting to convert the public 
into technical schools I can see no harm, but much 
good, as probably resulting from devoting a little time in 
the public schools to the practical instruction of the 
girls in some of those branches of domestic industry 
which can be easily taught, and are most certain to 
prove useful to them in the households over which they 
will eventually be called to preside, The purpose of pub- 
lic school education ought to be to furnish the boys and 
girls with the tools of education, and teach them how to 
use them in educating themselves in their various pur- 
suits in life. It is clearly good political economy in the 
State which educates its children, to make that educa- 
tion tend, in some measure at least, to the benefit of the 
commercial and other industries of the Statc.’’ 


The suggestions here made are certainly 
worthy of consideration, not only in New 
Jersey, but by the friends of education 
everywhere. It cannot be denied that our 
educational methods are capable of vast 
improvement in the direction indicated. 
Heretofore, whether in school or college, 
there has been but one course of educa- 
tional training for boys. The system of 
mental discipline has been the same, 
whether the boys were, as men, to become 
professors or brokers, merchants or farm- 
ers, scholars or manufacturers. There has 





ions upon a large variety of topics by 
alleging that there werea good many things | 
as to which ‘‘a great deal might be said on 
both sides,” and he must be a most care- | 
less or a most opinionated observer who | 
will not admit that the questions we have | 
named are susceptible of a like classifica- 
tion. 

We confess that, after much reading of 
the accusations brought by General Sher- 
idan and other army officers against the 
management of the Indian Bureau, and 
after a careful consideration of the argu- 
ments formulated in defense of the Bureau 
by Mr. Secretary Schurz and his subordin- 
ates, we have been left in a disagreeable 
state of doubt with regard to the true solu- 


been little attempt made to give a boy, 
during his educational course, such a sys- 
tem of study as would be of direct benefit 
or practical use to him in his future career. 
The education and the career, in other 
words, have been treated as two separate 
and distinct things. The question of what 
a boy is to do after he leaves school has 
had far too little to do with the course 
of study he pursues while in it. From the 
age of thirteen to twenty-two his best in- 
tellectual efforts have been given to the 
acquirement of certain knowledge which 
can scarcely be of any available use when 
he comes to face a business world and earn 
a business man’s livelihood. 

It has been urged, and with much elo- 





tion of the difficult problem presented by 
the relations of the Indian to the frontiers- 
man who perpetually encroaches on his 
reservation, to the agent who sometimes 
abuses his trust, to the army officer who 
sometimes abuses his power, and to the 
whole Government, which acknowledges its 
responsibility in the premises without be- 
ing able to cope with the practical difficul- 
ties of the vast and complicated problem. 
The only thing which seems clear in the 


quence of argument, that the real benefit 
arising from a classical collegiate course is 
| to be found in the discipline it gives the 
| mind. But can this training be obtained in 
|no other way? Clearness of thought, logi- 

cal strength, and vigor of intellect, can be 
| attained by following any systematized or 
organized course of study. The acquisition 
of an exhaustive knowledge of the Germau 
and French languages will prove quite as 
good mental discipline as writing weak 


imitations of Greek hexameters. And in 
favor of the pursuit of the former, as a 
matter of linguistic knowledge and intel- 
lectual training, there is the unanswerable 
argument of immediate use and illimitable 
future enjoyment. 

The truth is, neither the time nor the 
hour permit the continuance of former edu- 
cational inconsistencies. The vast increase 
of scientific facts,the accumulation of intel- 
lectual baggage in all departments, necessi- 
tate the policy of special training for special 
ends. That system of education which best 
insures a preparation for those special 
ends is at once the highest and most bene- 
ficial. The boy should be trained with a 
view to what the man is to be. If a boy of 
eighteen decides upon a professional career 
(and if there be any real promise of future 
ability or preference, there will be strong 
hint of it then), heshould be afforded all pos- 
sible classical advantages. It is safe tosay 
he cannot have too much education of what- 
ever kind. But if a business career is to 
be adopted, it is sheer waste of money, 
time and brains fora boy to be put through 
the same course of study which would fit 
him for a scholarly or professional life. 
The man of affairs should have the educa- 
tion of a man of the world. His school 
and college courses should aim to prepare 
him for his future as a business man, and 
to lay the intellectual and «esthetic founda- 
tions which will enable him to enjoy his 
leisure when he has earned it. He cannot 
afford to spend the most impressionable 
years of his life in learning things he only 
learns to forget. 

In following a scientific curriculum, there 
can be no such risk of wasted energies. 
Modern science is not learning found only 
in the pages of its text-books. Its best 
treasures are written by the Everlasting 
Finger on earth and sky. It is the know- 
ledge wrested from this handwriting that 
has given the impulse of progress to mod- 
ern living and modern commerce. The 
whole machinery of life rests upon the 
principles of applied science. Manufac- 
tures, machinery, inventions, mining inter- 
ests, agriculture, the mechanical arts, are 
all results of scientific research and suc- 
cessful experiment. How can a business 
man, @ manufacturer, a farmer, or a man 
engaged in working mines, afford to do 
without a thorough knowledge of physics, 
biology, chemistry, geology, and the other 
practical sciences? And what educational 
course is of any real worth which does not 
furnish him with a thorough knowledge of 
these sciences? For the highest education 
is that which is the best preparation for a 
man’s active life, and that best prepara- 
tion is found in the study of science in its 
modern developments. 








FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


HE House of Representatives has passed 

a Bill authorizing the issue, in ex- 
change for legal money of the United 
States, of certificates of deposits of the de- 
nomination of $10, bearing interest at the 
rate of three per cent., and convertible 
at any time, with accrued interest, into the 
four per cent. bonds authorized to be 
issued, the money so received to be applied 
only to the payment of the 5-20 bonds. 
Some opposition to the Bill was offered by 
members who either did not or would not 
understand it; but General Garfield showed 
that it was another step in the process of 
popularizing the refunding policy—that, in 
a word, it proposes to make it possible for 
the honest man who may save a few dol- 
lars to become interested in the public secu- 
rities; and upon this explanation the Bill 
was passed by a vote of 117 to 72. Mr. Gar- 
field referred, with effect, to the circum- 
stance that the credit of France derives its 
chief strength from the fact that 5,000,000 
Frenchmen hold the Government bonds; 
and then, looking straight at General 
Butler, added, amid the hearty applause 
of the House, that ‘‘the day on which 
3,000,000 Americans become holders of 
United States bonds, the occupation of 
those gentlemen who seek to array labor 
against capital, and the poor man against 
the bondholder, will be gone.” 

The House has also passed a Bill pro- 
viding that United States. notes shall be 
received in payment of duties on imports. 
An effort was made to introduce a proviso 
that such notes shall be thus receivable 
only while they are equivalent to coin, but 
the proposition was rejected. The measure, 
without this proviso, is regarded by many 
as embodying a menace to the policy of re- 
sumption. There are other indications that 
the opponents of that policy do not mean 
to abandon their hostile attitude, but it can 
scarcely be possible that Congress will so 
far defy public sentiment as to enact any 
measure looking to the arrest of the move- 
ment in the direction of financial security 
and business stability. 

Another Bill has been passed by the 
House authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange directly at par 4 per 
cent. bonds for 5-20 bonds now outstanding 
and uncalled, and in making the exchange 
to allow three months’ interest on the bonds 





surrendered, The purpose and effect of 








the Bill appear to be to give to any indi- 
vidual holder of 5-20 bonds the same privi- 
lege that is now extended to national 
banks which are designated depositories, 
and its passage is virtually an approval of 
Secretary Sherman’s refunding operations. 








OUR COMMERCIAL RIVALS. 


HILE some of our business men are 
felicitating themselves upon the estab- 
lishment of the new line of ocean freight 
steamers between this city and European 
ports as an event of much significance. it is 
well not to forget that our commercial 
competitors are also actively increasing 
their facilities. Baltimore has a line of 
steamers to Bremen and one to Liverpool, 
and, besides, has two lines of railway, both 
reaching into the grain-producing regions 
of the West, which claims to be able to put 
freights in their holds cheaper than the 
same thing can be done in any other part 
of the country. In addition to this, we 
learn that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company is preparing to open a line of 
steamships between Baltimore and Barrow: 
in-Furness, an ancient English seaport, 
fifty miles northwest of Liverpool, which 
bas recently been rejuvenated by a new 
railway and some extensive iron and steel 
works. A half-dozen iron steamships are 
being built on the Clyde, and will be fitted 
up especially with a view to the prosecu- 
tion of the cattle export trade. Each 
steamer, it is understood, will have a 
transporting capacity for 1,500 head of cat- 
tle. In anticipation of this new line, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Company contemplates 
the erection of the extensive stock-yards 
which have been projected for several 
years. The new line is also intended to 
develop the export trade ia horses, which 
has already attained considerable propor- 
tions. Meanwhile, at Philadelphia, in 
addition to a line of steamships plying be- 
tween that port and Europe, another is 
about to be established between there and 
Amsterdam, while Boston proposes to run 
a line of eight new iron steamers to Liver- 
pool additional to that recently opened, 
each vessel to be of three thousand tons 
capacity. It is thus apparent that our 
rivals for the foreign trade are in dead 
earnest in their efforts, and mean to utilize 
their opportunities to the utmost. Currents 
of trade, however, cannot be permanently 
diverted by artificial devices on the part of 
our rivals so long as our great natural ad- 
vantages shall be properly employed, and 
it can scarcely be doubted that the fierce 
competition to which our mercantile in- 
terests are now exposed will stimulate 
them to increased enterprise and activity 
in the direction of a full development of 
these advantages. In -point of fact, New 
York’s proportion of the import trade of the 
Atlantic Coast is now larger than it has 
been at any time since 1870, being 79.43 
per cent., while in exports, though it has 
fallen since that year, it is greater by 1.93 
than it was one year ago. 








THE DISTRESS IN ENGLAND. 


sr decline of British trade affords a 
theme of constant comment for the 
leading journals of the ‘‘ tight little isle.” 
All deal with the subject in a spirit of com- 
mendable candor. Thus the Week admits 
that the iron trade is practically lost to 
Great Britain for ever, the Americans, in- 
stead of buying abroad, having gone into 
business on their own account, and as 
competitors with those from whom they 
formerly drew their supplies. ‘‘In 1872,” 
says the Week, ‘‘the Americans bought iron 
and steel of us to the value of close upon 
$56,000,000. This amount had sunk in 
1877 to less than $12,500,000. Everybody 
will at once see that this is a tremendous 
falling off. We go to the official returns of 
the United States for these figures, and 
therefore there can be no possibility of 
mistake about them. In all other things 
which the Americans bought of us there 
has been a similar falling off. In 1872 
they purchased cotton manufactures of us 
to the value of $25,000,000 (in round fig- 
ures); in 1877, only $7,750,000. We have 
not made proportionate gains in any other 
market.” j 

The cause of the widespread distress 
which now prevails all over Great Britain 
is chiefly found in the statements here 
made. England is declining because we, 
as her chief competitor, are rapidly ad- 
vancing in all the elements of prosperity. 
In ten years our iron production has in- 
creased twelvefold. Every ton of ore pro- 
duced has been so much taken from Eng- 
land. British iron, once the largest item 
of our imports, will at no distant day be 
entirely driven out, and we shall be send- 
|ing our manufactured iron to the British 
market. This decay of a great interest af- 
fects a vast mass of English laborers. 
Then as to the cotton manufacture, before 
|referred to, not a great while ago Eng- 
land had a virtual monopoly of that indus- 
try. She purchased our raw cotton and 
sent it back to us in cloth, the industry at- 
taining prodigious proportions. She had a 
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market in India and China from which, as 
from ourselves, enormous profits were de- 
rived. Tens of thousands of operatives 
found remunerative employment in ber fac- 
tories and mills. Now the United States 
make their own cotton into cloth and are 
beginning to supply England. In China our 
cloths are €o much better than the Eng- 
lish that we are taking the market. Eng- 
lish mills are imitating our American 
trademarks so as to secure a Chinese 
trade. In India the natives are building 
cotton-mills and making their own cloth. 
Thus the three great markets in which 
England has so long been supreme are lost 
to her, and, with the loss of her trade, the 
men who have worked in cotton are re- 
duced to idleness and starvation. 

The picture of the prevalent distress in 
the industrial centres, presented by the 
English journals, is sad and pitiable in the 
last degree. All classes of the population 
are affected by it. In many of the towns 
of Scotland and England crowds of able- 
bodied men throng the places of business 
begging for bread, and on every side soup- 
houses and relief-stores are being estab- 
lished. In Birmingham the suffering is 
almost without precedent; in Warrington 
expert workers in wire are breaking stones 
at eighteen cents a day; all through the 
Trent region, in Staffordshire, where the 
lowest form of industry flourishes, the de- 
pression is frightful in its scope and effects ; 
in Leeds the boatmen are utterly destitute, 
and the silk operatives are idle; in Wolver- 
hampton bread and oatmeal are distributed 
to hundreds daily; in the Manchester dis- 
tricts, the centre of one of the richest, 
most populous and most industrious sec- 
tions in England, ‘‘the trade depression, 
poverty and distress, hangs like a cloud.” 
The want is so widespread in that city, that 
at one agency alone, in a single day, relief 
was asked for 10,800 souls. 

Whatis to be the outcome of this terrible 
condition of affairs? Where lies theremedy? 
These are questions which provoke wide 
discussion in the British newspapers and 
among British publicists. The balance of 
opinion seems to be that the only effective 
relief will be found in the emigration of 
the surplus population of the working and 
operative classes. Letter-writers all agree 
that the emigration from England will 
hereafter be much larger than ever before, 
and that it will be the emigration of the 
hetter class. Men of property, or of busi- 
ness, who have about enough for an eldest 
son, with portions for the daughters, con- 
sider that the best career for the other 
boys is in the colonies or the States. 
‘‘ Strong efforts,” says a correspondent, writ- 
ing from London, *‘are making by the Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise to direct 
this emigration to Canada and Australia. 
But Canada is coid and Australia is far away, 
and the burden of it will go to the United 
States. A wise policy on the part of the 
United States, the Western State Govern- 
ments and the railways, would add to our 
population hundreds of thousands of the 
best men in England—men of sense and 
character ’— whose introduction into our 
national life would be of the very highest 
value to our interests as a people. Possi- 
bly the problem of the development of our 
vast territorial area beyond the more 
populous belt of States is to be solved by 
the influences from without, which the ex- 
isting depression and distress in Great 
Britain have set in motion. Meanwhile, 
we may well be thankful, seeing how bleak 
and dark are the prospects of English 
trade and English labor, that our sun is 
again mounting the sky, and that for us 
light is once more shining all along the 
hills. 


THE INDIAN MASSACRE. 


T is to be hoped that Congress will not 
delay its proposed inquiry into the 
recent massacre of Cheyenne Indians at 
Camp Robinson, in Nebraska. To permit 
so monstrous a butchery to pass unchal- 
lenged would be a reproach to the humanity 
of both the Government and people. These 
Cheyennes, driven to desperation by unfair 
treatment, refused to go to the wretched 
reservation, a thousand miles away, to 
which they were assigned and from which 
they had once escaped. Rather than quit 
the scene where ‘‘their parents are buried 
and their children were born,” they deter- 
mined to die together. Breaking from the 


fort, they overpowered the guard, and- 


sought to get free. The troops rallied 
from the barracks, and making no at- 
tempt to capture the fugitives peace- 
ably, shot down thirty of them in the 
frozen snow—the victims including eight 
squaws and two children. Those who 
escaped were pursued by the cavalry, and 
killed remorselessly as opportunity of- 
fered, the pursuit being abandoned only 
when it was found impossible to capture or 


slaughter any more of the flying “savages.” 


Fifty-two warriors in all were taken, and at 
last decounts were confined in the fort 
prison. 

At the time of the outbreak the Indians 
were almost naked and suffering intensély. 
Clothing had been promised, but the pro- 
mise had not been kept. Government 


, promises to the red men seldom are. And 
because, freezing and starving, these poor 
unfortunates made a struggle for liberty, 
they were deliberately butchered by the 
soldiers of the Government which had first 
practically expelled them from their lands, 
and then broken the pledges which it had 
given them to induce a peaceable acquies- 
cence in the ejectment. By all means, let 
Congress probe this shameful affair to the 
very bottom. : 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HE political situation in France is now 
the leading topic of European interest. 
It is a difficult one, of course, as must al- 
ways be expected when great parties 
change places, and especially for the one 
which passes from opposition to power. A 
signal advantage, indeed, is possessed by 
the Republican party in France in the fact 
that its adversaries, who have hitherto, for 
the most part, held the reins, were really a 
party of opposition, while claiming to be, 
and virtually being, the Government. They 
were secret or avowed enemies of the form 
of government chosen by the people, and, 
as it were, imposed on the nation by mani- 
fest destiny. Many of them were all the 
time intriguing to overthrow it. And there 
was something as unjust as illogical in 
having Royalists and Imperialists admin- 
ister the offices, great and small, of the 
French Republic. It is perfectly natural 
that the French people, seeing their Repub- 
lic established anew on a sound and dura- 
ble basis by the result of the late Senatorial 
elections, should want to put Republicans 
in the offices so long held by anti-Republi- 
cans. They want to govern themselves 
in fact as well as in name, and through 
their own trusted agents. And this they 
mean todo. It is particularly of vital im- 
portance that the ministry of war and the 
great military commands should be in- 
trusted to men loyally favorable to the Re- 
public. Moditications should be made as 
soon as convenient in the same direction 
throughout France in the magistracy, al- 
though an immediate wholesale change 
may be impossible. To make the changes 
which are requisite and indispensable is no 
easy tack, and the differences of opinion 
among Republicans themselves on the sub- 
ject render the task still less easy. ‘These 
differences were illustrated the other day 
when the Ministerial declaration was re- 
ceived with freezing silence in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but warmly greeted with cheers 
by all factions of the Left in the Senate. 
The situation is, then, difficult. But it can- 
not be so critical as Paris correspondents 
of London newspapers make it seem. Across 
the narrow British Channel there is still a 
chronic inability to understand Frenchmen ; 
but across the wide Atlantic the latter 
ought to be understood well enough not to 
be suspected of madness, and of readiness 
to fling themselves again into the vortex of 
revolution, simply because they wish to 
have the French Republic administered by 
Republicans. Let us hope that the same 
union and discipline which won the recent 
Republican victory in France may be main- 
tained. 

That the French Republic is now strong 
enough to be generous and conciliatory is 
patent from the fact that President Mac- 
Mahon has just signed decrees pardoning 
thousands of Communists. That it is also 
strong enough to have recovered its former 
foreign prestige was brilliantly exemplified 
a few days ago at ‘Tunis, when Ben Ismail, 
the Prime Minister of that regency, re- 
paired, in full uniform and accompanied 
by a numerous suile, to the French Con- 
sulate, and, on behalf of the Bey, tendered 
a full. apology for recent offenses com- 
plained of by the Government of the French 
Repubiic. The Consul was surrounded by 
all of his staff and the officers of the French 
fleet stationed off Tunis, when he received 
Ben Ismail. 

At Paris all trace of the International 
Exhibition of 1878 has by no means yet 
disappeared. The palace will continue to 
crown the hill of Trocadéro. We are told 
that several new museums are to grow out 
of the vast temporary museum on the 
Champs de Mars: an educational museum, 
to include everything connected with 
schools and teaching that the Exhibition 
contained; an ethnological and ethno- 
graphic museum, to provide these new 
studies with the scientific elements of com- 
parative observation. There is a talk of 
organizing an enormous industrial museum 
in the galleries of the Champs. de Mars, 
where the machines would be seen at 
work. The Central Union of Arts has 
opened a museum of industrial art in the 
Pavillion de Flor, on the model of the 
Kensington Museum; and M. Viollet le Duc 
has started a plan for a popular theatre, 
with very low entrance fees, where the ac- 
tors and actresses of the subsidized theatre 
would play the best pieces and operas in 
their répertoire. 

In Germany, according to the true picture 
drawn by an intelligent French observer, 
there is misery among the people and a 
deficit in the budget, and ‘‘ the Government 
wrings from the Chambers a discontented ad- 





herence to iniquitous Jaws that are applied 





with a violence and arbitrariness worthy of 
the Second French Empire.” Bismarck’s 
latest act of despotism is an effort to obtain 
a Bill to authorize the opening of private 
letters on the frontier, and it should 
make him as unpopular everywhere as a 
similarly infamous measure once made Sir 
James Graham, the British Postmaster- 
General. The Russo-Turkish treaty has 
been signed at Constantinople. Hard times 
have reached Switzerland. 








THE new United States Senator from 
Colorado, Professor N. P. Hill, has been 
for several years actively identified with 
the mining interests of that State. He was 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in Brown 
University, and, after visiting mines in 
several countries to inspect smelting pro- 
cesses, located in Colorado as superin- 
tendent of thé largest smelting works in the 
world, the profits of which are said to be 
nearly three millions of dollars per annum. 
He is an ardent Republican, a man of 
marked ability, and will, no doubt, worthily 
fill the seat vacated by Senator Chaffee, 
whose retirement is understood to be due 
to failing health. 


Ir must be a delightful thing to be 
Speaker of the Assembly at Albany. For 
several days after his election to that office, 
Mr. Alvord was obliged to remain in hiding 
in order to escape the importunities of per- 
sons anxious to get ‘‘ good places” on the 
committees. It has been hinted that the 
Speaker's real object in remaining in con- 
cealment was that he might the better, with 
the few ‘‘ Ring” politicians whom he ad- 
mitted to his councils, fix the committees 
satisfactorily to the corporation and other 
iuterests which helped him to his election ; 
but that, of course, is a slander. It is not 
to be believed for a moment that the tricks 
which so often polluted the old Capitol 
will be permitted to tarnish the purity of 
the new. 





SEVENTY millions of United States six 
per cent. bonds have been called in since 
the last day of December, and the subscrip- 
tions to the four per cents continue at a 
rate which will make other calls certain 
and speedy. Abroad, our securities are 
every. day growing. in favor.. In London 
the six per cents are quoted at 1033, the 
fives at 1083, and the four-and-a-half per 
cents at the same figure. The anomaly of 
a six per cent. bond being worth less than 
one of five per cent. is a curious feature of 
the market; but it is accounted for by the 
fact that holders, realizing that the former 
are likely to be soon called in, are hasten- 
ing to realize on those they hold before the 
premium disappears, and then reinvesting 
in those which possess a permanent and 
stable quality as an element of value. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN is receiving a good 
deal of commendation in connection with 
the resumption of specie payments to which 
he is not entitled. He has done his whole 
duty in enforcing the law fixing a definite 
day for resumption; but he vigorously pro- 
tested, when in the Senate, against that 
provision of the Act, and his financial 
record, while a member of that body, was 
full of glaring inconsistencies. Ever since 
he has been Secretary of the Treasury he 
has coquetted with delusions, which all 
friends of sound money regarded with ap- 
prehension. By all means, let Mr. Sher- 
man have all the credit to which he is en- 
titled, but, in honoring him, let us see to it 
that we do not rob cf their just laurels the 
men in both branches of Congress who, all 
through the bitter financial struggle, stood 
firmly for honest money and the fulfillment 
of the nation’s pleges, and so at last made 
resumption possible. 





THE opponents of the national banking 
system will find in the last report of Comp- 
troller Knox, of the United States Trea- 
sury, some statistical tables which are 
well worth their attention. These tables 
compare the ratio of capital to liabilities 
in banks in the United States and Great 
Britain, and they show that our banks 
offer a security and possess a stability 
which, to say the least, are not exceeded 
by similar institutions in England or Scot- 
land. Mr. Knox shows that, while the ra- 
tio of the capital reserve fund and undi- 
vided profits of our national banks to 
their liabilities is 54 73-100 per cent., the 
ratio of capital and undivided profits to 
liabilities of the banks of Great Britain from 
which reports are received is only 23 7-100 
per cent. These figures tell their own 
story. There can be no doubt at all that 
our banking system, no matter how sav- 
agely it may be assailed by politicians of 
a certain sort, is incomparably the best we 
have ever had. Itis the first and only one 
that has ever made the note-holder abso- 
lutely secure, and the losses of other cred- 
itors have been proportionately smaller 
than under any other system. The party 
that shall -attempt-its destruction, without 
proposing anything better, will certainly 
go to the wall. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Domestic. 
Tue Brooklyn Board of Aldermen have voted to 


pay no more money for the Bridge until New York pays 
its quota, 

Curer Justice Cuartes P. Day was re- 
elected President of the American Geographical Society 


‘at the annual meeting, January 14th. 


Tue Senate has passed the Bill relative to 
arrears of pensions, which will add some $15,000,000 
to the Treasury expenditure on pension account. 


Tue Senate Elections Committee have decided 
to report in favor of admitting Mr. D. T. Corbin to the 
seat now occupied by General M. C. Butler, of South 
Carolina. 


Tue jury in the case of Mrs. Cobb charged with 
Wesley W. Bishop with having po.soned ber husband, 
brought in a verdict of murder in the second degree, on 
January 16th. 


MeEmoriat services were held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, on the evening of January 
16th, in honor of the late Professor Henry, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 


Funerat services over the remains of the late 
Congressman Schleicher of Texas, were held in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, on January 13th, the 
Senate participating in a body. 


Cuartes Suarpg and James McDonnell were 
hanged at Mauch Chunk, Pa., January 14th, for a 
Mollie Maguire murder committed in 1863, and thirty 
seconds afterthe drop fell a reprieve was received from 
the Governor, 


A Fire destroyed the Building, on Broadway 
and Grand Street, on the night of January 14th. Loss 
on stock $1,500,000; on building, $500,000; insurance 
$1,813,459, One fireman was killed and another se- 
riously injured. 


Tue General Term has reversed Justice Barrett's 
decision and ordered a mandamus to issue compelling 
the Comptrollor to issue bonds and pay over to tho 
trustees of the East River Bridge the amounts of two 
calls for $500,000. 


Tue runaway Cheyenne Indians, who escaped 
death by capture in the recent fight with Federal troops 
alter breaking jail at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, are still 
at large, supposed to be en route to the camp of the 
Sioux at the Pine Ridge Agency. 


De.xcares from various civilized tribes of the 
Indian country now in Washington to oppose the pro. 
posed incorporation of the Indian Territory into the Terri- 
tory of Oklahama assert boldly that if the Government 
undertakes to organize this new Territory without the 
consent of the Indians, in the interest of railroad corpo- 
rations, it will have another huge war on its hands. 


Proressor N. B. Hix has been elected United 
States Senator in Colorado: O. H. Platt in Connecticut ; 
ex-Governor Vance in North Carolina; General James 
Shields for the shert, and George G. Vest for the long; term 
in Missouri; while in Illinois General John A, Logan has 
received the Republican nomination; in Wisconsin forty- 
eight ballots have been had in the Republican caucus 
without a result, the leading candidates being Senator 
Howe, ex-Senator Carpenter and Mr. Keyes, the latter 
being abead at last reports. 


A Firg on the night of January 17th destroyed 
three large wholesale drygoods houses at Nos 58, 60, 
62, 64, 66 and 68 Worth Street, and Nos. 66, 68, 70 and 
72 Thomas Street. The stocks of nineteen large dry- 
goods firms were wholly destroyed, involving a loss 
estimated atovera million. The firms which suffer the 
greatest loss are Walkinshaw & Voigt, whose stock was 
valued at over a million; and Van Valkenburgh & Leavitt, 
whose loss was placed at $500,000. No accurate esti- 
mate of the losses of the other firms could be gained, 
The block was regarded by insurance men as the one upon 
which the heaviest risks were placed of any in the city, 


Foreign. 


Presipent MacManon has signed a decrea 
pardoning 1,800 Communists. 


Tue French Senate has elected M. Louis 
Joseph Martel, who was nominated by the Left, Presi- 
dent of that body. 


In the event of failure of the financial schemes 
now under consideration, it is said the Turkish Govern- 
ment will resort to a forced loan. 


An explosion took oe in the Dinas colliery, in 
the Rhondda Valley, Wales, on January 13th, while 
sixty men were in the pit, No rescue had been effected 
at last accounts. 


Tue trial of Passanante, for the attempted as- 
sassination of King Humbert, bas beeu postponed until 
February, bis counsel having requested an examination 
into bis mental condition. 


Tue Governments of Germany, Great Britain, 
France, United States, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Portu- 
gal are said to have agreed to the rules drafted at Berlin 
to prevent collisions at sea. 


CapTatn-GENERAL Martinez Campos has paid 
out of his own pocket $400,000 in paper currency, to be 
distributed among the various charitable societies on the 
King’s Saint-day, the 23d of January. 


Ir is said in Berlin, in reference to the projected 
Russian Joan, that European capitalists will only supply 
the money if the Russian armies in Turkey are with. 
drawn, and Russia forbears to engage ina fresh war in 
Asia, 


Tue umpire in the wages dispute in the Cleve. 
land and North of England iron trade has decided that 
the men must accept the reduction. The colliers in the 
Barnsley district are bringing out their tools from the 
mines, having determined to reject the arbitration 
scheme. Several of the collieries are idle. 


Ata dinner given at the Palais de l’Elysée, the 
residence of President MacMahon, in honor of ex-Presi- 
dent Grant, on January 16th, among the invited guests 
were General Grant and family, Mr. Waddington and 
wife, General Noyes and wile, Miss King, Miss Stevens, 
the members of the Chinese Embassy, the representa- 
tives of San Salvador, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Guatemala, 
Peru, Colombia and Uruguay, and a number of French 
generals and admirals. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on June 
16th, M. de Marcere, Minister of the Interior, read the 
Ministerial declaration. It says that the Senatorial elec- 
tions are a striking indication of the adbesion of the 
people to the Republican policy. It alludes favorably to 
the work of the Berlin Congress, and hopefully to the 
exechtion and results of the’ Treaty of Berlin. It refers 
to the pardons of Communists already granted, and 
promiges a further extension of clemency, 
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SCENES IN HAVANA. 


f\HE quaint street represented in our illustration is extremely 

picturesque. The balconies of old Spain, the zealously 
guarded windows, so friendly to watchful duefias, so hostile to 
amorous caballeros, the hanging windows, all remind one of 
the country of the Cid. The omnipresent mule is attached to a 
rude cart on which the baskets of fish are packed by the 
bold speculators, who have just invested at the adjoining 
market-place. The harness of the mule is in itself a picture, 
while the lazy, graceful attitudes of the vendors ot the fish 
are such as Gustave Doré would love to paint. 

One of the most animated sights it is possible to conceive is 
the interior of the fishmarket at Havana. A long counter, 
placed at an angle, contains fish in compartments—fish of the 
most extfaordinary shapes and the most wondrous colors. 
Talk of the iridescence of Idalian glass! the fish in the Ha- 
vana market give forth tints rivaling the opal for lustre and 
sheen, while as regards form, we have it here in its. infinite 
variety. The Babel of tongues as one enters is almost deafen- 
ing—dusky housewives haggling over bargains, darkeys en- 
gaged in animated discussion, while the vendors declaim at 
the uttermost pitch of their lungs the admirable and surpass- 
ing qualities of their glittering wares. The fish is weighed in 
a scales suspended from the roof, and the most scrupulous care 
taken to give good and honest measure. 

The bay behind the fish-market is Venetian in aspect. The 
boats laden with their many-tinted cargoes, the picturesque attire 
of the fishermen, the laiticed market-place, the mirror-like 
waters laving the stone steps, and, above all, the vertical sun 
shining down in unsurpassing lustre! It is here thatthe fish for 
supplying the city of Havana is landed. Boats continually come 
and go; fishermen, laden with heavy baskets containing their 
finny prey, pass up and down the steps, while at early morn 
alter the night-haul the waters are as solid land with the tightly 
packed boats, 








MADAME ANDERSON’S PLUCKY WALK. 
(Continued from front page.) 


Hushing the cheers and yells with which she was greeted, 
she be ae that she,wished to sing a farewell song. Amid 
the silence that followed she sang, but with considerable 
effort, three verses of a song entitled, ‘‘ Nil Desperandum.” 
The bell ringing just as she finished, she hurried down and 
luto the dressing-room amid tremendous applause. As, three 
minutes later, the bell again rang, calling her to the track 
for the last time, she darted from the little doorway before 
its sound had ceased, and started off at a terrific pace, de- 
termined to beat 2:40, the best recorded time made by one 
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of her male friends some days before. The band tried to 
play ‘‘ Don’t Get Weary,’? but its loudest discords were 
drowned by the deafening cheers and yells that were kept up 
during the next three minutes. The women yelled with the 
men, and became frantic in their excitement. The air was white 
with the fluttering of handkerchiefs, and the scene presented has 
seldom been equaled in Brooklyn. As the bell was rung for the 
last time, announcing that but one more Jap remained to be 
walked, the plucky woman increased. her speed with a tremen- 
dous effort, and came flying down over the homestretch with a 
face absolutely devoid ot color, eyes fixed, and teeth clinched. 
The pace was 2 run rather than a walk, and as she finished she 
was lifted into a chair on the platform in the last stages of ex- 
haustion. The frenzied cheering was hushed for a moment as the 
scorer announced that the quarter was the fastest of the entire 
walk, and had been made in 2:37°4, and then it was renewed, 
louder, if possible, than before. At the close she tendered. her 
thanks to the spectators in a brief biographical speech, and was 
then carefully wrapped in blankets and driven away for a well- 
earned resting opell. 


THE LURAY CAVE. 
DousBLE COLUMN IN THE NAIAD’s BATH. 


N inspection of the Giant’s Hall alone, in the newly dis- 
covered cave at Luray, Va., will amply repay the 
expense, time and fatigue of a long journey. Grand in its 
proportions, entrancing in its sparkling ceiling and walls, as it 
is, it displays within its area a host of attractions, any one 
ot which may be well denominated a wonder. A fallen col- 
umn, that must have been forty feet long, lies across the 
path. just. beyond: the entrance, showing clearly the break 
made centuries ago in its fall. Shafts, domes, minarets, as 
well as slender and lofty spires, shoot upwards from amid 
great blocks of limestone and carloads of red clay, The Sul- 
tana column with its turbaned head, the Empress column with 
its graceful and correct flutings, and the Tower of Babel, a 
storied mass of singular carvings, beautiful and grand as 
they are, appear quite dwarfish beside the Double Column 
which rises from the Naiad’s Bath. It comprises a stalactite 
fifty feet long, and a stalagmite thirty feet high, that, instead of 
becoming two pillars, are merged into one, without, however, 
losing their individual peculiarities of form and colors. The 
stalactite tapers down in long unbroken grooves trom the roof 
to the floor, while the stalagmite rises in successive stories with 
rows of tiny pillars supporting them. Viewed singly.or in 
comparison with the other columns, this one will rivet the 
attention of the tourist for hours. Seen from diflerent points 
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of the Hall, with fingers of variously colored for- 
mations protruding here and there, and knobs and 
clusters flashing brilliantly in the glare of the torch 
or other light, the Giant’s Hall is without a peer 
among the grand phenomena of nature, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
66 Maret is in love with you.” 


Amelius looked at his companions, in 

some doubt whether they would pre- 
serve their gravity at this critical point in his 
history. They both showed him that his ap- 
prehensions were well founded. He was a 
little hurt, and he instantly revealed it. “I 
own to my shame that I burst out laughing 
myself,” he said. “But you two gentlemen 
are older and wiser thanI am. I didn’t ex- 
pect to find you just as ready to laugh at poor 
Miss Mellicent as I was.” 

Mr. Hethcote declined to be reminded of his 
duties as a middle-aged gentleman in this back- 
handed manner. “Gently, Amelius! You 
can’t expect to persuade us that a laughable 
thing is not a thing to be laughed at. A woman 
close on forty who falls in love with a young 
fellow of twenty-one——” 

“Ts a laughable circumstance,” Rufus inter- 
posed. “ Whereas a man of forty who fancies 
a young woman of twenty-one is all in the 
order of nature. The men have settled it so. 
But why the women are to give up so much 
sooner than the men is a question, sir, on 
which I have long wished to hear the senti- 
ments of the women themselves.” 

Mr. Hethcote dismissed the sentiments of 
the women with a wave of his hand. * Let us 
hear the rest of it, Amelius. Of course you 
went on to the fishing-house? And of course 
you found Miss Mellicent there ?” 

“She came to the door to meet me, much 
as usual,”? Amelius resumed—“ and suddenly 
checked herself in the act of shaking hands 
with me. I can only suppose she saw some- 
thing in my face that startled her. How 
it happened, I can't say; but I felt my good 
spirits forsake me the moment I found myself 
in her presence. I doubt if she had ever seen 
me so serious before. ‘Have I offended you?’ 
she asked. Of course I denied it; but I failed 
to satisfy her. She began to tremble. ‘Has 
somebody said something against me? Are 
you weary of my company?’ Those were the 
next questions. It was useless to say No. 
Some perverse distrust of me, or some despair 
of herself, overpowered her on a sudden. She 
sank down on the floor of the fishing-house, 
and began to cry—not a good hearty burst of 
tears—a silent, miserable resigned sort of cry- 
ing, as if she had lost all claim to be pitied, 
and all right to feel wounded or hurt. I was 
so distressed that I thought of nothing but 
consoling her. I meant well, and I acted like 
a fool. A sensible man would have lifted her 
up, and left her to recover herself. I lifted her 
up, and put my arm.round her waist. She 
looked at me as I did it. For just a moment, I 
declare she became twenty years younger! 
She blushed as I have never seen a woman 
blush before or since; the color flowed all 
over her neck as well as her face. Before I 
could say a word, she caught hold of my 
hand and, of all the confusing things in the 
world, kissed it. ‘No!’ she cried, ‘don’t 
despise me! don’t laugh at me! Wait, and 
hear what my life has been, and then you will 
understand why a little kindness overpowers 
me.’ She Jooked round the corner of the 
fishing-house suspiciously. ‘I don’t want any- 
body else to hear us,’ she said ; ‘all the pride 
isn’t beaten out of me yet. Come to the lake 
and row me about in the boat.’ I took her 
out in the boat. Nobody could hear us cer- 
tainly ; but she forgot, and I forgot, that any- 
body might see us, and that appearances on 
the lake might lead to false conclusions on 
shore.” 

Mr. Hethcote and Rufus exchanged signifi- 
cant looks. They had not forgotten the Rules 
of the Community, when two of its members 
showed a preference for each other’s society. 

Amelius proceeded. “ Well, there we were 
on the lake. I paddled with the oars—and she 
opened her whole heart tome. Her troubles 
had begun, in a very common way, with her 
mother’s death and her father’s second mar- 
riage. She had a brother and a sister—the sister 
married to a German merchant, settled in New 
York; the brother comfortably established as 
a sheep-farmer in Australia. So, you see, she 
was alone at home, at the mercy of the step- 
mother. I don’t understand these cases myself ; 
but people who do tell me that there are gener- 
ally faults on both sides. To make matters 
worse, they were a poor family ; the one rich 
relative being a sister of the first wife, who 
disapproved of the widower marrying again, 
and never entered the house afterwards. Well, 
the stepmother had a sharp tongue —and 
Mellicent was the first person to feel the sting 
of it. She was reproached with being an in- 
cumbrance on her father, when she ought to 
be doing something for herself. There was no 
need to repeat those harsh words. The next 
day she answered an advertisement. Before 
the week was over, she was earning her bread 
as a daily governess.” 

Here Rufus stopped the narrative, having 
an interesting question to put. “ Might I in- 
quire, sir, what her salary was ?” 

“Thirty pounds a year,” Amelius replied. 
“She was out teaching from nine o'clock to 
two—and then went home again.” 

“There seems nothing to complain of in 
that, as salaries go,” Mr. Hethcote remarked. 

‘She made no complaint,” Amelius re- 
joined. “She was satisfied with her salary ; 
but she wasn't satisfied with her life. The 
meek little woman grew downright angry 
when she spoke of it. ‘I had no reason to 
complain of my employers,’ she said. ‘I was 
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civilly treated and punctually paid; but I 
never made friends of them. I tried to make 
friends of the children; and sometimes I 
thought I had succeeded—but, oh, dear, when 
they were idle, and I was obliged to keep 
them to their lessons, I soon found how little 
hold I had on the love that I wanted them to 
give me. We see children in books who are 
perfect little angels ; never envious or greedy 
or sulky or deceitful ; always the same sweet, 
pious, tender, grateful innocent creatures—and 
it has been my misfortune never to meet with 
them, go where I might! It is hard world, 
Amelius, the world that I have lived in. I 
don’t think there are such miserable lives 
anywhere as the lives led by the poor middle 
classes in England. From year’s end to year’s 
end the one dreadful struggle to keep up ap- 
pearances, and the heart-breaking monotony 
of an existence without change. We lived in 
the back street of a cheap suburb. I declare 
to you we had but one amusement in tiie whole 
long weary year—the annual concert the 
clergyman got up in aid of his schools. The 
rest of the year it was all teaching for the 
first half of the day, and needlework for the 
young family for the other half. My father 
had religious scruples ; he prohibited theatres, 
he prohibited dancing and light reading; he 
even prohibited looking in at the shop-win- 
dows, because we had no money to spare and 
they tempted us to buy. He went to business 


e fmorning, and came back at night, and 


[ after dinner, and woke up and read 
prayers—and next day to business and back, 
and sleeping and waking and reading prayers 
—and no break in it, week after week, month 
after month, except on Sunday, which was al- 
ways the same Sunday ; the same church, the 
same service, the same dinner, the same book of 
sermons in the evening. Even when we had a 
fortnight once a year at the seaside, we always 
went to the same place and lodged in the same 
cheap house. The few friends we had led just 
the same lives, and were beaten down flat by 
just the same monotony. All the women 
seemed to submit to it contentedly except my 
miserable self. I wanted so little! Only a 
change now and then ; only a little sympathy 
when I was weary and sick at heart; only 
somebody whom I could love and serve, and 
be rewarded. with a smile and a kind word in 
return. Mothers shook their heads, and daugh- 
ters laughed at me. Have we time to be senti- 
mental? Haven’t we enough to do, darning 
and mending, and turning our dresses, and 
making the joint last as long as possible, and 
keeping the children clean, and doing the 
washing at home—and tea and sugar rising, 
and my husband grumbling every week when 
I have to ask him for the house-money. Oh, no 
more of it! no more of it! -People meant for 
better things all ground down to the same sor- 
did and selfish level—is that a pleasant sight 
to contemplate? I shudder when I think of 
the last twenty years of my life!’ That’s what 
she complained of, Mr. Hethcote, in the solitary 
middle of the lake, with nobody but me to 
hear her.” 

“In my country, sir,” Rufus remarked, “ the 
Lecture Bureau would have provided for her 
amusement on economical terms. And I regkon, 
if a married life would fix her, she might have 
tried it among Us by way of a change.” 

“That’s the saddest part of the story,” said 
Amelius. “ There came a time, only two years 
ago, when her prospects changed for the 
better. Her rich aunt (her mother’s sister) 
died; and—what do you think?—left her a 
legacy of six thousand pounds. There was a 
gleam of sunshine in her life! The poor 
teacher was an heiress in a small way, with 
her fortune at her own disposal. They had 
something like a festival at home, for the first 
time ; presents to everybody, and kissings and 
congratulations, and new dresses at last. And, 
more than that, another wonderful event hap- 
pened before long. A gentleman made his 
appearance in the family circle with an inter- 
esting object in view—a gentleman, who had 
called at the house in which she happened to 
be employed as teacher at the time, and had 
seen her occupied with her pupils. He had 
kept it to himself, to be sure, but he had se- 
cretly admired her from that moment —and 
now it had come out! She had never had a 
lover before ; mind that. And he was a re- 
markably handsome man ; dressed beautifully, 
and sang and played, and was so humble and 
devoted with it all. Do you think it wonderful 
that she said Yes when he proposed to marry 
her? I don’t think it wonderful, at all. For 
the first few weeks of the courtship the sun- 
shine was brighter thanever. Then the clouds 
began to rise. Anonymous letters came, de- 
scribing the handsome gentleman (seen under 
his fair surface) as nothing less than a scoun- 
drel. She tore up the letters indignantly—she 
was too delicate even to show them to him. 
Signed letters came next, addressed to her 
father by an uncle and an aunt, both con- 
taining one and the same warning: ‘If 
your daughter insists on having him, tell 
her to take care of her money.’ A few 
days later a visitor arrived —a_ brother, 
who spoke out more plainly still. As an hon- 
orable man, he could not hear of what was go- 
ing on without making the painful confession 
that his brother was forbidden to enter his 
house. That said, he washed his hands of all 
further responsibility. You two know the 
world, you will guess how it ended. Quarrels 
in the household; the poor middle-aged 
woman, living in her fool’s Paradise. blindly 
true to her lover; convinced that he was 
foully wronged; frantic when he declared 
that he would not connect himself with a fam- 
ily which suspected him. Ah, I have no 
patience when I think of it—I almost wish I 
had never begun to tell the story! Do you 
know what he did? She was free, of course, 
at her age. to decide for herself; there was 
no controlling her. The wedding-day was 
fixed. Her father had declared he would not 
sanction it; and her mother-in-law kept him 





to his word. She went alone to the church, to 


meet her promised husband. He never ap- 
peared ; he deserted her, mercilessly deserted 
her—after she had sacrificed her own rela- 
tions to him—on her wedding-day. She was 
taken home insensible, and had a brain fever. 
The doctors declined to answer for her life. 
Her father thought it time to look at her 
banker’s pass-book. Out ot her six thousand 
pounds she had privately given no less than 
four thousand to the scoundrel who had de- 
ceived and forsaken her! Not a month after- 
wards he married a young girl— with a fortune, 
of course. We read of such things in news- 
papers and books. But to have them brought 
home to one, after living one’s own life among 
honest people—I tell you it stupefied me!” 

He said no more. Below them in the cabin 
voices were laughing and talking, to a cheer- 
ful accompaniment of clattering knives and 
forks. Around them spread the exultant glory 
of sea and sky. All that they heard, all that 
they saw, was cruelly out of harmony with 
the miserable story which had just reached its 
end. With one accord the three men rose and 
paced the deck, feeling physically the same 
need of some movement to lighten their 
spirits. With one accord they waited a little, 
before the narrative was resumed 





CHAPTER V. 


R. HETHCOTE was the first to speak 
again. 

“T can’t understand the poor creature’s 
motive in joining your Community,” he said. 
“To a person of any sensibility her position, 
among such relatives as you describe, must 
have been simply unendurable after what had 
happened. How did she hear of Tadmor and 
the Socialists ?” 

“She had read one of our books,” Amelius 

answered; “and she had her married sister 
at New York to go to. There were moments, 
after her recovery (she confessed it to me 
frankly), when the thought of suicide was in 
her mind. Her religious scruples saved her. 
She was kindly received by her sister and her 
sister’s husband. They proposed to keep her 
with them to teach their children. No! the 
new life offered to her was too like the old 
life—she was broken in body and mind; she 
had no courage to face it. We have a resi- 
dent agent in New York ; and he arranged for 
her journey to Tadmor. There is a gleam of 
brightness, at any rate, in this part of her 
story. She blessed the day, poor soul, when 
she joined us. Never before ‘had she found 
herself among such kind-hearted, unselfish, 
simple people. Never before—” he abruptly 
checked himself, and looked a little confused. 
Obliging Rufus finished the sentence for 
him. ‘ Never before had she known a young 
man with such natural gifts of fascination as 
C. A. G. Don’t you be too modest, sir; it 
doesn’t pay, I do assure you, in the nineteenth 
century.” 
Amelius was not as ready with his laugh as 
usual. “I wish I could drop it at the point 
we have reached now,” he said. “ But she has 
left Tadmor ; and, in justice to her—after the 
scandals in the newspaper—I must tell you 
how she left it, and why. The mischief began 
when I was helping her out of the boat. Two 
of our young women met us on the bank of 
the lake, and asked me how I got on with my 
fishing. They didn’t mean any harm; they 
were only in their customary good spirits. 
Still, there was no mistaking their looks and 
tones when they put the question. Miss Mel- 
licent, in her confusion, made matters worse. 
She colored up, and snatched her hand out of 
mine, and ran back to the house by herself. 
The girls, enjoying their own foolish joke, con- 
gratulated me on my prospects. I must have 
been out of sorts in some way—upset, per- 
haps, by what I had heard in the boat. Any- 
how, I lost-my temper, and J made matters 
worse next. I said some angry words, and 
left them. The same evening I found a letter 
in my room. ‘For your sake, I must not be 
seen alone with you again. It is hard to lose 
the comfort of your sympathy, but I must sub- 
mit. Think of me kindly as I think of you. It 
has done me good to open my heart to you.’ 
Only those lines, signed by Mellicent’s initials. 
I was rash enough to keep the letter, instead 
of destroying it. All might have ended well, 
nevertheless, if she had only held to her reso- 
lution. But, unluckily, my twenty-first birth- 
day was close at hand, and there was talk of 
keeping it as a festival in the Community. I 
was up with sunrise when the day came, hav- 
ing some farming-work to look after, and 
wanting to get it over in good time. My 
shortest way back to breakfast was through a 
wood. In the wood I met her.” 

“ Alone ?” Mr. Hethcote asked. 

Rufus expressed his opinion of the wisdom 
of putting this question with his customary 
plainness of language. “ When there’s a rash 
thing to be done by a man and a woman to- 
gether, sir, philosophers have remarked that 
it’s always the woman who leads the way. Of 
course she was alone.” 

“She had a little present for me on my 
birthday,” Amelius explained—‘a purse of 
her own making; and she was afraid of the 
ridicule of the young women if she gave it to 
me openly. ‘You have my heart’s dearest 
wishes for your happiness ; think of me some- 
times, Amelius, when you open your purse.’ 
If you had been in my place, could you have 
told her to go away when she said that, and 
put her gift into your hand? Not if she had 
been looking at you at the moment—I’ll swear 
you couldn't have done it!” 

The long, lean yellow face of Rufus Ding- 
well relaxed for the first time into a broad 
grin.. “ There are further particulars, sir, 
stated in the newspapers,” he said, slyly. 

“Damn the newspapers!” y the an- 
swered. 

Rufus bowed, serenely courteous, with the 
air of a man who accepted a British oath as an 





unwilling compliment paid by the old country 


es 


to the American press. “ The newspaper re- 
port states, sir, that she kissed you.” 

“ It’s a lie!’ Amelius shouted. 

“ Perhaps it’s an error of the press,” Rufus 
persisted. “ Perhaps you kissed her ?” 

“Never mind what I did,” said Amelius, 
savagely. 

Mr. Hethcote felt it necessary to interfere. 
He addressed Rufus in his most magnificent 
manner. “In England, Mr. Dingwell, a gentle- 
man is not in the habit of disclosing these—er 
—these—er, er a 

“These kissings in a wood?” suggested 
Rufus. “In my country, sir, we do not regard 
kissing, in or out of a wood, in the light of a 
shameful proceeding. Quite the contrary, I do 
assure you.” ; 

Amelius recovered his temper. The dis- 
cussion was becoming too ridiculous to be en- 
dured by the unfortunate person who was the 
object of it. 

“ Don’t let us make mountains out of mole- 
hills,” he said. “I did kiss her—there! A 
woman pressing the prettiest little purse you 
ever saw into your hand, and wishing you 
many happy returns of the day with the tears in 
her eyes, I should like to know what else was 
to be done but to kiss her. Ah, yes, smooth 
out your newspaper report, and have another 
look at it! She did rest her head on my 
shoulder, poor soul, and she did say, ‘ Oh, 
Amelius, I thought my heart was turned to 
stone; feel how you have made it beat!’ 
When I remembered what she had told me in 
the boat, I declare to God I almost burst out ery- 
ing myself—it was so innocent and so pitiful.” 

Rufus held out his hand with true American 
cordiality. “I do assure you, sir, I meant no 
harm,” he said. “ The right grit is in you, and 
no mistake—and there goes the newspaper!” 
He rolled up the slip, and flung it overboard. 

Mr. Hethcote nodded his entire approval of 

this proceeding. Amelius went on with his 
story. , 
“T’m near the end now,” he said. “If I had 
known it would have taken so long to tell— 
never mind! We got out of the wood at last, 
Mr. Rufus; and we left it without a suspicion 
that we had been watched. I was prudent 
enough (when it was too late, you will say) to 
suggest to her that we had better be careful 
for the future. Instead ot taking it seriously. 
she laughed. ‘Have you altered your mind 
since you wrote to me?’ Iasked. ‘To be sure 
I have,’ she said. ‘ When I wrote to you I 
forgot the difference between your age and 
mine. Nothing that we do will be taken se- 
riously. Iam afraid of their laughing at me, 
Amelius, but Iam afraid of nothing else.’ I 
did my best to undeceive her. I told her 
plainly that people unequally matched in 
years—women older than men, as well as men 
older than women—were not uncommonly 
married among us. The council only looked 
to their being well suited in other ways, and 
declined to trouble itself about the question of 
age. I don’t think I produced much effect ; 
she seemed, for once in her life, poor thing, to 
be too happy to look beyond the passing mo- 
ment. Besides, there was the birthday festival 
to keep her mind from dwelling on doubts and 
fears that were not agreeable to her. And 
the next day there was another event to oc- 
cupy our attention—the arrival of the lawyer’s 
letter from London, with the announcement 
of my inheritance on coming of age. It was 
settled, as you know, that I was to go out into 
the world, and to judge for myself; but the 
date of my departure was not fixed. Two days 
later, the storm that had been gathering for 
weeks past burst on us—we were cited to 
appear before the council to answer for an in- 
fraction of the Rules. Everything that I have 
confessed to you, and some things besides that 
I have kept to myself, lay formally inscribed 
on a sheet of paper placed on the council table 
—and pinned to the sheet of paper was Mel- 
licent’s letter to me, found in my room. I took 
the whole blame on myself, and insisted on be- 
ing confronted with the unknown person who 
had informed against us. The council met this 
by a question: ‘Is the information in any par- 
ticular false ?’? Neither of us could deny that 
it was’ in every particular true. Hearing 
this, the council decided that there was no 
need, on our own showing, to confront us with 
the informer. From that day to this I have 
never known who the spy was. Neither Mel- 
licent nor I had an enemy in the Community. 
The girls who had seen us on the lake, and 
some other members who had met us together, 
only gave their evidence on compulsion—and 
even then they prevaricated, they were so fond 
of us and so sorry for us. After waiting a day, 
the governing body pronounced their judgment. 
Their duty was prescribed to them by the 
Rules. We were sentenced to six months’ 
absence from the Community; to return or 
not as we pleased. A hard sentence, gentle- 
men—whatever we may think of it—to home- 
less and friendless people, to the Fallen Leaves 
that had drifted to Tadmor. In my case it had 
been already arranged that I was to leave. 
After what had happened, my departure was 
made compulsory in four-and-twenty hours ; 
and I was forbidden to return until the date 
of my sentence had expired. In Mellicent’s 
case they were still more strict. They would 
not trust her to travel by herself. A female 
member of the Community was appointed to 
accompany her to the house of her married 
sister at New York; she was ordered to be 
ready for the journey by sunrise the next 
morning. We both understood, of course, that 
the object of this was to prevent our traveling 
together. They might have saved themselves 
the trouble of putting obstacles in our way.” 

“ So far as"you were concerned, I suppose ?” 
said Mr. Hethcote. 

“So far as she was concerned, also,” Ame- 
lius answered. 

“ How did she take it, sir ?” Rufus inquired. 

“ With a composure that astonished us all,” 
said Amelius. “ We had anticipated tears and 
entreaties for mercy. She stood up perfectly 








calm, far calmer than I was, with her head 
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turned towards me, and her eyes resting 
quietly on my face. If you can imagine a 
woman whose whole being was absorbed in 
looking into the future ; seeing what no mortal 
creature about her saw ; sustained by hopes 
that no mortal creature about her could share 


vou may see her as I did when she heard 
her sentence pronounced. The members of 
the Community, accustomed to take leave of 


an erring brother or sister with loving and 
merciful words, were all more or less dis- 
tressed as they bade her farewell. Most of 
the women were in tears as they kissed her. 
They said the same kind words to her over 
and over again: ‘ We are heartily sorry for 
vou. dear ; we shall all be glad to welcome you 
back’ They sang our customary hymn at 
parting—and broke down before they got to 
the end. It was she who consoled them! Not 
once, through all that melancholy ceremony, 
did she lose her strange composure, her rapt 
mysterious look. I was the last to say fare- 
well; and I own I couldn’t trust myself to 
speak. She held my hand in hers. For a 
moment, her face lighted up softly with a ra- 
diant smile—then the strange preoccupied ex- 
pression flowed over her again, like shadow 
over a light. Her eyes, still looking into 
mine, seemed to look beyond me. She spoke 
low, in sad, steady tones. Be comforted, Ame- 
lius ; the end is not yet.’ She put her hands on 
my head, and drew it down to her. ‘ You 
will come back to me,’ she whispered—and 
kissed me on the forehead before them all. 
When I looked up again,she was gone. I 
have neither seen her nor heard from her 
since. It’s all told, gentleman—and some of 
it has distressed me in the telling. Let me go 
away for a minute by myself, and look at the 


sea. (To be continued. ) 


NATIONAL MILITIA CONVENTION. 


RECEPTION OF THE DELEGATES BY JUDGE 


HENRY HILTON. 

A CONVENTION of delegates representing the 
JA militia of the several States met at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, in this city, on the 16th instant, 
to consider the subject of reorganizing the militia of 
the United States on a uniform and coherent basis. 
Adjutant-General C. H. Barney, of Rhode Island, 
was made chairman. A draft of an Act to be sub- 
mitted to Congress was presented, and after con- 
sjderation, finally adopted. One of the principal 
articles of the proposed Act provides for the assign- 
ment of adjutants of regiments, or assistant-adjutant 
generals of brigades and divisions, from the active 
or retired list of the army, by the Secretary of War. 
This section was received with considerable en- 
thusiasm, as being a good thing for the National 
Guard to have an officer who had been educated as 
a soldier, and understood an officer’s duties, as the 
colonel s lieutenant, or the ‘* business manager ” of 
the regiment. Another section which was received 
with much favor provides for the annual encamp- 
ment of a portion of the militia of each of the 
several States, and that a portion of the annual ap- 
proepriation should be set aside for this purpose. It 
was proposed in a general discussion that a con- 
vention should be held similar to the one now in 
session every year, and that an association be 
furmed from the convention having a proper con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

On the evening of the 16th the delegates attended 
a reception given by Judge Henry Hilton at his 
residence, No. 7 West Thirty-fourth Street. Some 
wore their military uniforms, while others whose 
States do not support a uniformed milit.a were at- 
tired in evening dress. ‘The arrangements for their 
entertainment had been made in the most lavish 
manner. Every room trom the main floor to the 
upper stories was thrown open and brilliantly 
lighted. Two committees met the guests in the 
vestibule. The rooms were all tastelully decorated 
with choice flowers uniquely arranged in chains 
along the edges of the mantels and heavier articles 
of furniture, on the highly-polished chanveliers, and 
over the larger paintings with which the walls 
were nearly covered. Here and there was a large 
Japanese vase containing a growing paim or tapioca- 
plant. On each centre-table was a basket ot flow- 
ers arranged with a pillow-like surface, and around 
every basket was a row of button-hole bouquets, 
which were supplied to guests. Judge Hilton 
received his guests in the main drawing-room, 
as they were severally presented to him by Mr. 
Henry Clair, Mr. Charles Shelley, or his sons. 
So jJarge was the throng that involuntarily a line 
was formed, which passed in at one entrance, paid 
its respects to the host, and defiled out at another 
door. In the third story Lander’s Band —- 
choice selections from the latest operas throughout 
the evening. Supper was served at an early hour, 
and the table of choice viands was kept well sup- 
plied until the last ot the guests had departed. The 
menu was provided by Delmonico, and the tabie 
decorations were of decidedly warlike-looking con- 
fectionery. At the head of the table was a piece 
representing a fort, detended on four sides by minia- 
ture cannon, and surmounted by shields bearing 
the letters ‘“‘N. G.S,N. Y.”’ At the foot of the 
board was a candy epergne with double stand, at 
its summit being a full-size cavalry helmet with 
flowing horse-hair plumes of the regulation color— 
yellow. On a side-board was a miniature ‘‘ head- 
quarters ” tent, also wrought in confectionery. 
lt was surrounded by four sentries, who were re- 
presented as being ‘*on guard.’’ The colonel’s 
table, containing writing materials and works on 
the tactics, stood in the centre of the tent. 
Tuere were several large oval baskets of flowers 
placed in position about the room, and at a side- 
board champagne from Judge Hilton’s private 
cellar was dispensed in foaming giasses. Judge 
Hilton’s private bedroom had been set apart for 
the display of the new and elegant trophy, valued 
at $1,000, which the Judge presented tor competi- 
tion by military teams last year. It is not quite 
finished, but was mounted on wires for exhibition 
last evening, and formed a flank for the large 
bronze * Inter-State trophy ” on one side, while the 
Centennial Palma formed the other flank piece. 

Tuere were nearly 500 persons present during the 
evening, and, although the reception was intended 
to be a military affair, there were many prominent 
members of the Bar, merchants, and representa- 
tives of the Judiciary present. Cardival McCloskey 
and Vicar-General Quinn seut their cards. Among 
the guests were General Hancock and staff; Cap- 
tain Ward, commandant of Governor’s Island ; Gen- 
eral A. E. Burnside, General M. T. McMahon, 
General Alexander Shaler and Staff; General 
Frederick Vilmar and staff; ex-Governor K.ce, of 
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Massachusetts; ex-Governor Hoffman, Judge Joseph 
F. Daly, Judge Henry E. Davies, General Quincy 
A. Gillmore, Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin, Augustus 
Schell, Judge Noah Davis, and many others. 








The Wealth of France. 


M. Vacuer, Vice-President of the Paris Statisti- 
cal Society, has just prepared a mémoire upon the 
public and private wealth of France, which is full 
of interest. The property of the State—that is, the 
palaces, the offices of the several ministries, with 
all their appurtenances, and the navy, but not the 
reconstructed war matériel, as to which M. Vacher 
thinks it best to give no information, and not the 
paintings, statues, and other objects of art in the 
Louvre and elsewhere, which, of course, cannot be 
valued—is stated to be worth £171,120,000. The 
value of the highways he estimates at the enormous 
sum of £305,109,600. The property in mortmain, 
in which is included the immovable property of the 
local authorities, hospitals, charitable institutions, 
and religious bodies, is estimated at £122,445,718. 
Thus the total public property enumerated is valued 
at £598,675,318, say six hundred millions sterling. 
An official conjecture for the corresponding items in 
Great Britain is four hundred millions, Passing to 
private property, we find that lands are estimated 
at £6,264,960,000 ; houses at £627,000,000; mineral 
waters at £4,800,000; fisheries, £1,840,000; ship- 
ping, £21,200,000; industrial businesses at about 
£552,320,000; money, £240,000,000 ; gold and silver 
ornaments, £20,600,000 ; Stock Exchange securities, 
£910,000,000, giving a total of £8,622,120,000. Add- 
ing the public property, we arrive, according to M. 
Vacher, at £9,220,000,000 as the gross total of the 
capital value of all kinds of French wealth,public and 
private. M. Vacher points out that the great increase 
ot wealth in France has been since 1846. Previously 
to that year the accumulation of capital was very 
slow ; since then it has been increasingly rapid. The 
cause, as was observed by Mr. Giflen, is the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Australia. The 
vast production of the metal has raised prices, and 
thus swollen values. No doubt, too, the construc- 
tion of railways and the application of steam to 
navigation gave an immense impetus to commerce. 
The opening up of new countries, the vast emigra- 
tion from Europe, the settlement of the Western 
States of America and of Australia, the adoption of 
free trade by England, and other influences, have 
ali tended in the same direction. 








Manufacturing Progress in the South. 


Accorpvine to a carefully prepared statement ot 
General L. P. Walker of Alabama, that State has 
2,118 factories, working 8,248 hands, with a capital 
invested of $5,714,032, paying annually in wages 
$2,227,968, and yielding annually in products 
$13,040,644. Florida has 630 factories, working 
2,749 hands, with a capital invested of $1,679,930, 
paying annually in wages $989,592, and yielding 
annually in products $4,685,403. Georgia has 3,846 
factories, working 17,871 hands, with a capital in- 
vested of $13,930,125, paying in wages $4,844,508, 
yielding annually in products $31,196,115. Louisiana 
has 2,557 tactories, working 30,071 hands, with a 
capital invested of $18,313,974, paying in wages 
$4,593,470, cor annually in products $24,161,905. 
Mississippi has 1,731 factories, working 5,941 hands, 
with a capital invested of $4,501,714, paying in 
wages $1,579,428, —— annually in products 
$8,154,758. South Carolina has 1,584 factories, work- 
ing 8,141 hands, with a capital invested of 
$5,400,418, paying in wages, $1,543,715, yielding 
annually in products $9,858,081. Texas has 2,319 
factories, working 7,927 hands, with a capital in- 
vested of $5,284,110, paying in wages $1,787,385, 
yielding annually in products$ 11,517,302. Aggre- 
gate number of factories, 14,884; aggregate number 
of hands employed, 80,948; aggregate capital in- 
vested, $54 824,303; aggregate eo paid annu- 
ally, $17,514,516; aggregate annual value of pro- 
ducis, $102,615,108. 








A Rich Man’s Attempts to Make a Will. 


Tue city of Geneva has only just missed having 
lett to it a legacy considerably richer than the 
heritage bequeathed to it by the late Duke of 
Brunswick. Count Potocki, who died a few months 
ago at his house in the Avenue Friedland, Paris, 
had an income of $400,000 a year from real estate 
alone, and $800,000 from life annuities which he 
had purchased from various life insurance com- 
panies. As the count lived to be eighty-four years 
old, this speculation proved very successful, so far 
as he was concerned. Though he was on good 
terms with his only son, Nicholas, he could not 
bear the idea of having an heir, and desired much 
to leave all his vast property in trust for charitable 
purposes; but, as the French law would not allow 
him to do this, he came a short time ago to Geneva, 
with the intention of bequeathing his fortune to the 
city, as the Duke of Brunswick had done. He 
found, however, that the Code Napoleon rules 
also in Geneva, and there no more than in France 
can a man make his own will. Then he went to 
England, got himself naturalized, and made a will, 
in which he cut oft his son with a shilling, and lett 
all else that he had to be divided among a number 
of philanthropic institutions. But, as it was evident 
that his end was ey Chg eee. his friends prevailed 
upon him to alter his testamentary dispositions in 
favor of his son, who had never given him cause of 
offense. Count Nicholas, therefore, inherits all his 
father’s wealth—$400,000 a year, besides personal 

roperty of almost untold value. The late Count 
-otocki was the husband of the beautiful countess 
of that name, once a celebrity in the musical world, 
and known as the friend and benetactor of Chopin. 








The Convict Camps of Georgia. 


Tuts system of hiring out convict labor on lease 
contracts is but little understood at the North, and 
may inquiries are made concerning the value of the 
leases. Several of the lessees say that there is 
nothing in it, and some of them certainly seem 
anxious to get out of it. A one-twelfth interest in 
it, we understand, was sold a year ago tor $1,500, 
A one-third interest in one camp (one-ninth of the 
whole) was oflered at $5,000. Captain Nelms says 
that he thinks an able-bodied convict is worth $70 
a year. This would make the 1,200 worth $84,000 
a year, from which the $25,000 deducted would 
leave about $60,000 per annum net to the lessees. 
This runs for twenty vears. Captain Nelms says it 
he had fifty convicts on a farm under this lease for 
twenty years he would retire from public life and 
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getrich. The highest price ever paid for convicts 
as yet is $50 per y oon f This is paid by Mr. Smith 
Barnwell, who is said to be anxious to keep them 
at that rate. One of the lessees leased his convicts 
to another at $20 apiece, net, above the price to 
the State. In Texas the convicts bring $70 a head 
er annum, and Tennessee about $60 per head. 
n Kentucky the Keeper works them and pays 
$12,000 to the State above all expenses. At present 
the rate paid to Georgia is about $22.50 per head. 
As the number increases the per capita decreases. 
Captain Nelms thinks it will go to ppobably 1,700 
men, and not much higher. He does not think it will 
ever reach as high as 2,000. It is probable that the 
per capita, through the lease, will average $15 to 
$17.50. At this rate there will be a probable profit 
of $30 to $50 per capita for all the convicts who can 
be kept at work. It is said that they are success- 
ful in farming. If this is so, work can be provided 
for them all. Captain Nelms says that Mr. Lockett 
made 1,200 bales of cotton with one hundred con- 
victs, besides enough corn, peas, potatoes, etc., to 
dothem. He estimates that Colonel Lockett must 
have cleared $25,000 to $30,000. But there is no 
telling what the lease is worth without looking over 
the books of the lessees. There is a general feel- 
ing in all the Southern States of giving appropria- 
tion to the system of out-door leasing. The system 
will doubtless be generally abolished as rapidly as 
ossible. In Texas, a new penitentiary, to hold 
,000 convicts, is just being tinished, and another 
one is authorized by the Constitution. The old one 
holds 400 convicts, so that 1,400 of the 1,700 can 
be housed next year. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Funeral of Princess Alice, 


The funeral of the much-lamented Princess Alice 
(Grand Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt), took place at 
Darmstadt on December 18th. Our present number 
contains two illustrations of the ceremony—one show- 
ing the Prince of Wales and Prince Leopold placing 
wreaths on the coffin inthe family mausoleum at Rosen- 
hohe ; the other the funeral procession passing through 
the Ernest Ludwig Platz. The chapel to which the 
body had been removed on the previous evening was 
thrown open in the morning to the public, and large 
bumbers of persons visited the chapel and laid flowers 
around the catafalque. Between one and two. o’clock 
those who were invited to the funeral service assembled 
in the chapel. Among these were the members of the 
diplomatic body in Darmstadt, the ministers of the 
Grand Duke, and the members of the Dict. When these 
had assembled, some members of the Grand Ducal fam- 
ily, the Prince of Wales, Prince Leopold, Prince Chris- 
tian, the Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg and Baden, and 
others, arrived at the church, and were conducted to the 
seats allotted to them. At the close of the service a pro- 
cession was formed, which accompanied the hearse to 
the family mausol atR hohe. The streets through 
which the funeral procession passed were lined with 
spectators, who preserved a respectful silence as it 
moved by. On the arrival of the cortége at the mauso- 
leum the Prince of Wales, Prince Leopold, and Prince 
Christian, with the Marquis of Hertford, representing 
the Queen of England, were found to be awaiting it ; 
and whilst the bande performed sacred music the coffin 
was removed into the little chapel, where a prayer was 
offered up by Court Chaplain Bender. The Prince of 
Wales accepted the expressions of sympathy and cun- 
dolement offered by those by whom he was surrounded, 
simply acknowledging them by shaking bands. The 
niche in which the coffin was placed was covered with 
floral offerings. 

The Afghan War, 


One of the greatest obstacles the British troops have had 
to encounter in their advance through the Khyber Pass 
has been the bands of marauding Afridis, who, while 
shunning open fighting, and carefully keeping out of the 
way on the approach of any formidable detachment, lose 
bo opportunity of swooping down upon an isolated out- 
post or signaling party, or upon an insufficiently pro- 
tected baggage train, and carrying off the horses or 
camels, In the sketch a rather valuable booty has been 
manifestly secured, and the marauders, perceiving a 
strong column of troops in the neighboring valley, have 
rightly conjectured that it is ‘time to be off,’ and to 
hide their plunder in one of the numerous strongholds 
with which the neighborhood abounds, General Roberts 
left Kobat to drive sixty miles into Thull in what is 
known in these parts as a Murree cart. A kind of low 
dog car that is, with a pair, or sometimes three, sorry 
tats, or ponies, abreast; sometimes these have some 
blood in them, and, when once they have stopped jib- 
bing from the first rubs of the breast harness on 
their galled shoulders and withers, they will settle down 
into a good gallop and keep it up over the villainous 
tracks they bave to é¢ross for the whole of their five 
miles’ stage. The driver isa picturesque-looking Sikh 
generally, with flowing turban, black beard, leather- 
thonged whip, gaiters, and battered bugle, with which 
he warns the carts and camels off the road. We have 
spoken frequently of the employment of elephants by 
the English artillerists in their present campaign, and 
have illustrated the vast utility of these animals in the 
mountain warfare. Our present engraving gives a clearer 
idea than apy of the previous ones of the dependence 
placed upon the elephant in a critical, moment, as well 
as of the narrow roads leading through the rugged defiles 
of the Ameer’s country. It would be next to an impos- 
sibility to keep the number of horses necessary to haul 
the heavy Armstrong guns upon their feet in such locali- 
ties as the one shown. 





Scenes in Australia, 


The patrons of Colonel Delancy Kane’s beautiful 
“Tally Ho’? coach, and of Cobb & Co’s. lumbering 
vehicle would be vastly surprised could they exchange 
for a single trip the conveyances and routes of travel. 
Instead of the delightful scenery, splendid roads and ex- 
hilarating air that New Yorkers are charmed with, either 
on the trip to Pelham Manor, or Tarrytown, coaching 
parties in New South Wales have such an execrable ex- 
perience that it would seem impossible for anything save 
the severest necessity to induce them to indulge in such 
travel. There can be no delicious romance in being 
plunged into a bog and having to wallow or be carried 
through a sticky, slimy substance to more fixed earth. 
On ouf own two favorite courses there are no disguised 
ruts, no muddy troughs, no miry trenches, no Styx to 
cross — pleasure, coinfort, luxury, the greeting of vil- 
lagers, the merry ta-ra-la-ta of the horn mark the entire 
progress. Contrasting the two pictures, it will strike New 
York coathers as a feeble attempt at consolation when 
Australians characterize such a scene as is illustrated 
‘¢quite a ludicrous incident.” The ancient game of 
bowls is still a favorite pastime in Great Britain and her 
colonies, and nowhere are home customs more strictly 
and thoroughly carried out than in the growing cities of 
Australia. In Melbourne, both the North and South sec- 
tions, Lowling-greens are abundant and are admirably 
kept. The “alleys,” as an American would call them 
in the somewhat similar game of ten-pins, are laid out 
on closely shaved turf, watered and frequently rolled, 
and surrounded by a shallow trench. It is believed that 
the Dutch learned the game from the English and intro- 
duced it into New York, at the end of Broadway, near 
the Battery, the spot still retaining the name of Bowling 
Green. Our illustration shows the latest addition to the 





already numerous bowling-greens around Melbourne, at 


St. Vincent Place, Emerald Hill The ground is splen~ 
didly situated and in close proximity to the new Roches- 
ter Terrace, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—Tue Russian trade route to China is more 
dangerous than ever, Another Russian caravan has 
been robbed. 


—Tue Minister of Chili in Paris has made a 
request to have his country admitted to the General 
Postal Union. 


—Tue Russian Government contemplates mak- 
ing the island of .Saghalien the future place of deporta- 
tion for Nihilist offenders, 


—On an average 686 bodies are annually taken 
to the Paris Morgue, and some eighty per cent. of those 
are recognized by their families. 


—Tue Russian authorities are secretly deport- 
ing to Siberia, without trial, a large number of persons 
concerned in the Nihilist movement. 


—A GALE on the coast of Galicia and Portugal 
has caused great destruction of small craft, Seventy 
fishermen and others ate reported drowned. 


—Ir is strongly rumored in Russian official cir- 
cles that one of the groups in Polynesia will shortly be 
occupied by Russia as a cruiser station for the Pacific. 


— Carervi estimates place the number of freight 
cars that were blockaded on various lines between Chi- 
cago and New York during the recent storm at 15,000. 


— Ir is reported that Germany has formally com- 
plained at Vienna in regard to the tone of the com. 
ments in the Austrian press on the Reichstag Discipline 
Bill. 


—Provivence, R. I., enacted that lodgers at 
her station-houses in 1878 should work for their enter- 
tainment, and the. number of lodgers diminished from 
5,191 to 1,568. 


—TueE Russian Embassy at Teheran is striving 
its utmost to prevent English capitalists from receiving 
any concessions for the public works that the Shah is de- 
sirous of having executed in Persia, 


—TueE question relative to the receptions at the 
marriage of the Duke of Cumberiand has been settled 
by the Danish Minister giving most emphatic assurances 
of the friendly settlements and pacific policy of his Gov- 
ernment. 


—Tuosz churches in Paris which illegally levied 
fees to visit crypts, shrines, domes, etc., have been com- 
pelled to cease doing so. The Republicans insist on the 
laws being sternly obeyed by all, Thus the Pantheon is 
now free. 


—Tue Swedish Government is so much alarmed 
at the large development of the Russian torpedo and 
gunboat flotillas in the Baltic, that it has resolved upon 
the construction of a number of vessels of the same de- 
scription next Spring. 


—A COURT-MARTIAL is to be held on Captain 
Lindesay Brine, of Her Majesty’s ironclad Invincible, to 
investigate the collision which occurred recently be- 
tween that vessel and the ironclad Alezandra while 
manceuvring in Turkish waters, 


—TueE passengers arriving in New York from 
foreign ports last year numbered 121,369, an increase 
over 1877 of 24,148. There is an increase in aliens over 
1877 of 21,011; a decrease from Germany of 2,482, 
from England of 3,232, from Ireland of 32. 


—Txe Woman’s Art Museum Association, of 
Cincinnati, was incorporated January 13th. It is in- 
tended to aid in the development of every possible form 
of art-industry, and will be similar in object and detail 
to the South Kensington Museum in London. 


—In Mecklenburg-Schwerin capital punishment 
had been virtually abandoned for twenty years, the 
Grand Duke having uniformly commuted all sentences, 
but owing to the increase of serious crimes this practice 
has been given up, and one execution has already been 
performed. 


—TueE London Post's Berlin dispatch says that 
an understanding exists between the Great Powers to in- 
sist upon the evacuation of Eastern Roumelia by the 
Russians within the time appointed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, even if the International Commission should not 
have completed its labors. 


—Tue Brazilian Budget for 1879-80 estimates 
the expenditures at 121,000,000 milreis and the revenue 
at 101,000,000 milreis, The deficit will be met by new 
taxation. The Government proposes the extinction of all 
monastic Orders and the application of their property to 
the redemption of the national debt. 


—Cottecror Merritt, of New York, has re- 
ceived from the Department of State a copy of an official 
decree issued by the Belgian Minister of the Interior 
forbidding the importation of cattle, sheep, bogs, meat, 
or hides into Belgium from other countries unless satis- 
factory evidence can be given that they have not passed 
through Germany. The reason given is the prevalence of 
typhus among ruminant animals in the latter country. 


. —Tue Madras Mail states that great progress 

is being made in the cultivation of chinchona in the 
Wynaad, and that nearly a million plants have been 
taken there this year from the Neddiwuttum estates, 
and this is in addition to what is obtained from the ex. 
tensive chinchona nurseries on all the coffee estates. All 
the poorer parts of these are being planted with chin- 
chona, which is found to thrive well where coffce will 
not grow. 


—ConnectTeD with the Roman Catholic Chureh 
in India, Ceylon, Burmah and Siam, there were, in 
1877, 23 vicars apostolic, 21 bishops, 1,098 priests, 
1,088,309 professing members of the various churches, 
besides 1,422 schools, containing 51,494 pupils. The 
greater part of the natives professing the Roman Catholic 
faith are descended from the converts made by the 
Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 


—GeENERAL KAurMANN is about to establish at 
Tashkend a college for Oriental languages, at which all 
those Indian languages will be taught, the acquisition 
of which is obligatory upon persons entering the Indian 
Civil Service. The next measure will be, no doubt, to 
render these languages obligatory for the officers of the 
Turkestan army, who will thus be able some day, when 
the invasion of India is attempted, to lead the troops of 
oa — Indian feudatories to victory against the 

ritish. 


—Tue Winter season of Texas usually lasts 
from the first of December to the middle of Fevruary, 
and its most distinguishing feature is the * northers,’’ 
& periodical wind totally unknown in other States 
They occur on the average twice a week and last a 
couple of days. They are preceded by a warm, close, 
summerish atmosphere, and during their continuance 
the temperature not unfrequently touches 17°. The 
cold is the severest imaginable, not steady, as in the 
North, but of a keen, searching, biting description 
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THE 
COMMERCIAL EXPEDITION 
TO MEXICO, 


INCIDENTS OF THE First WEEK 
OF THE TRIP. 


Wee commercial conquerors 

of Mexico, alias the American 
Industrial Deputation to that coun- 
try, took our departure from the city 
of Chicago, alter a banquet given 
to us by Mr. Potter Palmer, of the 
Palmer House, at seven o’clock on 
the evening of Saturday, the fourth 
day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine.. What 
mattered it to us that the General 
Post Office was on fire, and eighteen 
engines throbbing their vitals away 
ina hopeless attempt to subdue the 
flames? What mattered it to us 
that the thermometer marked eleven 
degrees below zero, and that noses 
and ears were pounced upon by an 
eager and a nipping air? We were 
en route to the tropics, to vertical 
sunlight, whose sheen and dazzle 
neared ‘‘ the white radiance of eter- 
nity,” to skies deeply, darkly, des- 
perately blue; to the perfumed 
shades of banana and orange-trees, 
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VISIT OF THE EXCURSIONISTS TO THE NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, JANUARY 7TH. 





| Feprvary 1, 1879. 








to the land of ethereal and sugges- 
tive Jaziness, to the very birthplace 
of dolce far niente. Some twenty 
carriages conveyed us to the depot 
of the Illinois Central Railway, 
where special Pullmans awaited 
the party, and a special moon, 
young, artless and innocent, shed 
silvern and brand-new dollar beams 
upon the ruined archway which still 
— to that awful epoch in the 
listory of Chicago when the great 
fire laid the Garden City in ghastly 
and hopeless ruins. Had _ the 
weather been less severe, our 
‘*send off’’ would have risen to the 
dignity ot a public display, but King 
Frost, as though begrudging our 
escape from his vise-like grip, bade 
all good citizens of Chicago remain 
within doors, and our departure 
was as noiseless as though an ordin- 
ary way-train were starting for 
Hyde Park. We numbered seventy 
souls, under the joint command of 
Mr. George 8. Bowen and Colonel 
David V. Whiting. To the former, 
so well known in Chicago as the 
foremost man in a scheme tend- 
ing towards the development of the 
industrial resources of this great 
country, is due the credit of building 


(Continued on page 398.) 
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MIDDLE AGE. 


A™ over! Ay, I look at mine own hand, 
That quite has lost the lissom grace of youth, 
But if its living pulse I understand, 
Fit yet to hold its own for love or truth; 
Scarce meet for pretty pledge or kiss of lover, 
Yet fond and firm for clasping in another. 


Over and done! I sit before the glass, 
Drawn full into the sunshine’s ruthless glare, 
I see the crowsfoot where the soft bloom was, 


The silver threads set in the bright brown bair ; | 


My mirror never flashed me beauty back, 
Suv now, perchance, I bave the less to lack. 


And yet for all it’s over, in the face a 
That gazes sad and patient back on me, 
I fancy love might read some quiet grace, 
Some touch of matron calm serenity. 
The eyes that live on children’s lite for years, 
Gain something surely from their smiles and tears. 


Must it be over? One by one they flash, 
To their own place, these cherished stars of ours, 
Daring the storm in courage blind and rash, 
Seeing no serpent coiled among the flowers ; 
Leaving us stranded on the lonely shore, 
Where the long waves chant, ‘‘ Never, never more.’’ 


They will not, may not, cannot come again ; 
The bond is snapped, and the great current 
sweeping 
Each little boat on to the mighty main, 
Over each barrior in its fury leaping, 
Rears them in its resistless might along, 
For wreck or haven, gain, loss, prize, or wrong. 


For us, it all is over ; though sometimes 
We feel old power pulse our being yet. 
‘*Past, past!’ the voice of Fate around us chimes, 
Past, aim and dream, vain strugglo, or regret! 
Put by the mirror, let the band alone, 
The last card bas been dealt, the game is done. 


A SECRET MARRIAGE 


AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


By THE DUKE DE PoOMAR, 


ActHor or “Tak Hongymooy,” ‘“TarovGn tae AGEs,” 
“ Wuo 13 Sug?” ** Fasuton anv Passioy,” Etc, 





BOOK THIRD. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HEIRESS. 


THAPTER VIII,—MONSIGNORE BERRETTA. 


ERHAPS it will be impossible for men of 
duller fibre, men whose lives have not been 
wholly devoted to wide travels of imagina- 

tion, as that of Glamour has been, to comprehend, 
or even to credit, the strange peculiarities of a 
mind like his. 

To him the affairs of life have indeed become 
almost a part of himself; he sees things more 
clearly and feels them more intensely than most 
men, and, though a profound thinker, who is 
always — imself, the events of life appeal 
to him more directly than to men possessing a 
cold, calculating intellect; and thus the smallest 
and most insignificant events affect at once the 
most secret recesses of his soul, and cease to be 
mere objective phenomena that can reach no 
deeper than the external perceptions. 

Before he met his friend in the crowded saloons 
of Preston House he had almost decided on aban- 
doning all thoughts of Miss Reymond, but a few 
words from Inganess made him change his mind. 
A new hope has entered his heart, a new desire has 
taken possession of his soul; he feels now that 
Louisa is, indeed, the one woman he could love and 
marry, and he is determined to try his luck. If he 
is not actually capable of deliberate energy, be- 
cause the impulse must then come from within, 
and must be reasoned out and resolved into its 
component parts, for this very reason he is, per- 
haps, more able to act under passionate energy 
than most men when the occasion presents itself 
suddenly and from without. 

I have already said that Glamour has a strong 
feeling in favor of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but he cannot conscientiously bring his mind into 
the state of subjection necessary to accept its doc- 
trines. He cannot make up his mind to renounce 
for ever his own responsibility, though he knows 
well that his reasonings and eternal hesitations can 
produce nothing but indecision and vexation of 
spirit, and every day of his life he feels more and 
more the need of rest for his soul; and, weary and 
heartsore, he will fain cast himself, with all his 
burdens, into the arms of the mighty mother Church 
that claims to be the representative of man's Cre- 
ator upon the earth. 

Amongst the priests to whom he had been 
drawn by this new longing of his soul after the 
true faith there is one—a certain Monsignore Ber- 
retta— who has succeeded, perhaps, more than any 
other man in the world— excepting, perhaps, his 
old friend Inganess—in winning his regard and 
affection. His fascinating manners and eloquent 
address charmed the young duke from the first, 
and almost unconsciously he has accustomed him- 
self to look up to him fur advice and counsel as to 
a superior being, who, to the great knowledge he 
possesses of the world, adds the graces and spiri- 
tual gifts of a divine. 

Considering the great iufluence which Monsig- 
nore Berretta has acquired over the young duke, it 
is not surprising that the morning after his con- 
versation with Inganess at Preston House he 
should speak about Miss Reymond to him, and ask 
for his ever-welcome advice on the subject. 

The monsignore is often in the habit of break- 
fasting with Glamour, and it chances, as luck will 
have it, that a few hours after his last meetin 
with the charming but mysterious Miss Reymon 
he should be “ee opposite to monsignore at the 
breakfast-table, talking over the events of the pre- 
vious night. 

The Italian, knowing the importance of making 
a convert of such a man as Glamour, is deeply in- 
terested in anything that may exercise an intluence 
over his impressionable nature; and while he 
appears to be engaged in sipping a cup of fragrant 


coffee, and apparently paying but little attention 
to the frank expression of opinions which he 
nevertheless cleverly encourages in his young 
friend, he obtains a clear idea of Glamour's views 
of the people he daily meets in society, and of the 
impression, favorable or otherwise, which they have 
produced upon him. 


“You admire this Miss Reymond, then?” he 


says, after a pause, looking at him with a keen, 
penetrating glance. 

“I admire her very much,” the duke replies, 
frankly. “You, who seem to know everything, 
will perhaps be able to tell me her true origin.” 

a Pe I know nothing whatever about her, I 
assure you; yet, if you are very anxious to know, 
I think I might, perhaps, find out. Do not rise, I 
beg of you—you want some toast; let me ring 
for it.” 

Glamour remains silent for a few seconds, dur- 
ing which a servant brings in the toast required. 

“Of course I could not think of marrying a 
woman whose name even I do not know,” he says, 
after a time, and as if still lost in some refiections 
of his own. 

“TI am glad to see that at last you think of 
marrying, and that your thoughts are fixed on a 
Catholic young lady. If you will allow me, duke; 
I will go to Lady Kollingford and endeavor to find 
out for you all about her.”” 

“Do you think Lady Rollingford will tell you?’ 

“ Yes, if she knows that it is your grace who 
sends me.” 

“ Ah, monsignore, you always come to my res- 
cue; how shall 1 ever be able to repay you for all 
the trouble you take on my account? You can un- 
derstand what a delicate matter this is, and how 
difficult it would be for me to make such inquiries ; 
and yet I owe it to myself to know for certain who 
the lady is whom I am thinking of making my 
wife.” 

‘Make your mind easy, Glamour, and leave it 
all to me; if any one im this world is able to dis- 
cover the true name and parentage of this Miss 
Reymond, believe me I am that man, I will go to 
Rollingford House this very afternoon. Of course 
you understand that you will hazard nothing by 
my taking this step, and that it will oblige you in 
no way to marry the young lady, if at any future 
time you happen to change your mind.” 





CHAPTER IX.-—TO LOVE, OR TO BE LOVED. 


667)\0 I love him, or do I not love him?” asks 

Louisa Reymond of herself, perhaps more 
thoughttully than passionately, and as if she would 
fain solve the mystery by meditating upon the 
events of the past few days, and the effect they 
have produced upon her. 

She is sitting quite alone in her poy little 
bedroom in Rollingford House, and she has just 
learnt that Monsignore Berretta has been there to 
make some inquiries concerning her—sent by the 
Duke of Glamour. 

What Lady Rollingford bas answered she does 
not know, and in truth seems to care but little. 
“‘ 1f Glamour loves me,’’ she no doubt thinks, “ he 
is sure to be satisfied with any explanation my 
adopted mother may choose to give him.’ The 
great question which engrosses her mind is whether 
she loves him enough to marry him or not. 

That he is in every way a very superior man she 
does not question for a single moment, and that 
their tastes and opinions are upon the whole most 
congenial she is also convinced. But, then, are 
these sufficient reasons to justify her marrying 
him? Js it an exact counterpart of herself that 
she requires in the man to whom she would unite 
herself ? 

She admires Glamour, let me do her the justice 
of saying, ten thousand times more than she dues 
Rupert Cassilis; she is fully aware of his high in- 
tellectual gifts, and of the nobility of his nature. 
And she is by no means a girl to despise the noble 
name, lofty rank, and immense wealth of the Duke 
of Glamour ; but still she cannot deny that she ex- 
periences a rapture in the attentions of Rupert 
compared to which the eloquent language and 
earnest looks of Glamour seem cold and unsatisty- 


ing. 

Which of the two does she love? She feels her 
heart is only too ready to pronounce itself in favor 
of the handsome Cassilis, but her head has not lost 
any of its power yet, and her reason tells her 

lainly enough which of the two will make the 

tter husband. 

The next day there is a garden party at Liberty 
Hall. Mrs. Champion, although she still retains 
a great deal of her old antipathy to society, is a 
most hospitable woman, and for the sake of her 
daughter she keeps open house, and at least once a 
week gives a party, to which she good-naturedly 
expects all her friends to come without any formal 
or special invitation. Louisa, at this turning-point 
of her life, feels perhaps more than ever she has 
felt before the need of a sincere and experienced 
friend who will advise and direct her. She knows 
that Mrs. Champion is her true friend, and she 
feels convinced that she will give her disinterested 
advice; and knowing that she is sure to find her 
at home on this day, she persuades Lady Rolling- 
a after some difficulty, to take her to Liberty 

all, 

There is dancing going on in the great hall, and 
the sprightly Bella hovers about like a little fairy 
queen amongst the dancers, giving directions to 
one, whispering a few words to another, making a 
bet with this man and bestowing an angry look 
upon that one, and flirting with every one in the 
room. A gayer or pleasanter scene it would be 
difficult to find on this warm Summer evening. 
But Louisa is too much perplexed by her thoughts 
to care much for the —— of the moment, and 
refusing to dance, and even to go with Glamour to 
the tent where refreshments are served out in al- 
most princely abundance, in the garden at the 
back of the house, she seeks Mrs. Champion, whom 
she finds sitting by herself in a distant room at the 
further end of the building, and lovking, as usual, 
lost in deep thought. Taking Mrs. Champion at 
once into her contidence, and opening her heart to 
her, as she had shrunk from doing even to good 
Lady Rollingford, who is always so kind to her, 
she for advice in her present dilemma. 

“I have known Glamour for many years,” that 





lady says, and looking, as is her custom, with 





— 





dilated eyes at nothing in particular. “‘ He is with- 
out exception the best young man I have ever met ; 
the highest aspirations fill his soul; he would not 
do a base action, no, not to save his life; he is the 
very soul of truth and honor. And when he says 


that he loves you, you may be sure, Louisa, that he | 


does so with all his heart and soul.” 

The girl cannot help blushing, perbaps more 
from a sense of gratified vanity than from any 
loftier feeling. 

“ He has never told me that he loves me,” she 
says; “at least not in so many words,” she adds, 
her confusion increasing visibly. 

“Bat you have strong reasons to ore he 
does ? ell, I too have thought before this that 
he loved you, and you cannot tell how happy this 
confirmation of my hopes from your own lips has 
made me.” 

“I do not doubt for a moment, Mrs. Champion, 
that he loves me,” Louisa exclaims, a new idea sud- 
denly dawning upon her. “ It is not likely that a 
man of his rank and fortune would think of marry- 
ing a poor girl like me, without even a name, if he 
did not really love me; the question is, whether J 
love him enough to marry him.” 

Mrs. Champion starts back; the idea bad never 
entered her head that any one could dislike her 
favorite, or remain indifferent to his love. 

**T should like to love the duke, believe me; for 
no one in the world could appreciate the honor he 
perhaps thinks of doing me more thanI do. But 
at times I fear Iam unworthy of his love, and that 
I shall never be able to returu it as he deserves it 
should be returned.” 

A long silence followed these words, during 
which both ladies seem as if lost in their own 
thoughts. l’erhaps while Louisa is thinking of the 
future, and wondering what her fate will be, Mrs. 
Champion is musing on the past, and feeling the 
truth of her own words, No one has loved more 
than she has, and yet how little happiness she has 
been able to derive from the passions she has felt ! 
How unsatisfactory after all has been her career, 
triumphant as it has seemed to all outward appear- 
ances !” 

“There is one more question which I wish to 
ask you, Mrs. Champion,” Louisa says, breaking 
the silence, and approaching for the first time the 
subject nearest her heart. “ Do you think that I 
could in honor marry a man like the Duke of 
Glamour without bringing a blot upon his noble 
name f” 

Mrs. Champion looks at her in surprise. ‘“ You 
mean on account of the mystery that surrounds 
your birth and parentage ?” 

Louisa flushes scarlet, and hows assent. 

“ Undoubtedly ; your birth, I assure you, is as 
noble as his own.” 

“ You know who I am, then! Oh, Mrs, Cham- 
pion, Mrs. Champion! I always suspected that 
you knew this dreadful mystery ; take compassion 
upon me, and tell me all you know.” 

“TI cannot. It is true that through very strange 
circumstances I became acquainted with Lady 
Rollingford’s secret, but 1 have given her my 
word of honor never to reveal it, even to you.” 

‘Am I then never to know who my father was ?” 

There is so much sadness in her voice as she says 
this, and she looks so overwhelmed with misery 
and shame, that Mrs. Champion cannot help being 
moved. 

“Marry the Duke of Glamour, become inde- 
pendent of Lady Rollingford, and I promise you 
wd one day you shall learn the mystery of your 

irth.’ 





CHAPTER X.—THR DAWN OF LOVE. 


ELLA CHAMPION has been daneing with 

Lord Inganess, and while her mother has been 
conversing with Louisa Reymond in her own 
private room at the other end of the house, that 
saucy young lady has been having it all her own 
way in the ballroom. 

Taking her partner's arm after the dance, she 
has gone with him to the lawn in front of the 
building, and with that charming freedom of man- 
ner and speech which so characterizes her, and 
which renders her so irresistible, she listens to him 
with undisguised pleasure as, continuing a con- 
versation in the solitude of the garden, which has 
doubtless been begun in the crowded ballroom, he 
says: 

“Then you don't think a fellow a complete 
nonentity who fishes in Summer, shoots in Autumn, 
and hunts in Winter, and makes these things the 
great business of his life ?”’ 

“Ob, dear, no; 1 don’t consider any manly sport 
frivolous. Ah, if you knew how tired I am of 
great clever people! 1 hate heroes and patriots 
and strong-minded females, and all that.” 

“You pretend to despise heroes, and yet I am 
sure you will miss their society when you leave this 
house.” 

“T shall never leave this house—at least as long 
as father wants me. I really do not know what 
he would do without me; no, I must never leave 
him.” 

Inganess feels confused; he is beginning to 
realize at last how dear this little girl is to him, 
and yet he scarcely dares to approach the subject 
nearest to his heart. He has come to the con- 
clusion that she is a girl very different from the 
general run of girls; but whenever he begins to 
speak to her seriously a terrible recollection flashes 
upon him of her strong sense of humor, and of the 
merry light he has often noticed in her bright 
brown eyes; and then it occurs to him that if he 
did attempt to play the lover she would only laugh 
and think him a fool, even if she had the kindness 
of heart not to say so openly. 

“I wish,’’ Bella says presently, “I had been 
born a boy, that 1 might go round the world and 
seek adventures ; how jolly it would have been !’’ 

“T think you would soon get tired of that sort 
of life, and long for some one to love you and take 
care of you.” 

“‘ Father will always love me.’’ : 

“ Ah, but I mean a fellow you might marry.” 

‘«Marry ! what nonsense you are talking to-day, 
Lord Inganess! as if any one would ever think of 
marrying me!” 

“And why not? I am sure there is not a 
prettier girl in England.” 

* Really, now, do you think that I am pretty— 
prettier than other girls ?” she inquires with some 


coquetry, yet with glowing cheeks and downcast 
eyes, for it is the first time she experiences the feel- 
ing that she is no longer a child, and bis words both 
please and frighten her.” 

“Indeed you are, Bella; has no one ever told 
you so before ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes ; but somehow or other I never believed 
it before, at least I didn’t seem to care. I hate 
| girls. I hate to be called a pretty girl. I wish I 
| were a boy.”’ 

“ You like boys? Ah, I fear you will never care 
for a middle-aged man like me,” he says, with a 
sigh that startles her, attempting at the same time 
| to take her hand. 
| Nonsense!’’ she says, drawing away her hand 
| and looking him straight in the face with childlike 
defiance. ‘* You may talk rubbish if you please 
till the blessed millennium, of which mother is 
always talking, and which I dare say will never 
come, but just you keep off that nonsense! Love 
indeed !’’ 

And bestowing upon him a look which, however, 
has more of playful mischief in it than of anger, 
she turns away trom him and hurries back to the 
house. 

Inganess, very much puzzled, follows her in 
silence, wishing himself at that moment at the 
other side of the globe, 

“TI have not offended you, have I?’ she says 
Pon turning her pretty face towards him, and 
ooking at him with eyes that betray more than 
she would care to acknowledge of what is passing 
in her heart. ‘Come, I will give you anotber 
waltz, if you like.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE COMMERCIAL EXPEDITION TO 
MEXICO. 
INCIDENTS OF THE First WEEK OF THE TRIP. 
(Continued from page 396.) 


up and successfully launching the expedition; to 
the latter—for Mr. Bowen was compelled by the 


eave us at Jackson City—is relegated the control 
and management of the expedition, an office for 
which, up to the hour of writing, by his suaviter in 
modo and fortiter in re, he would seem to possess 
a combination of admirable qualifications. 

The object of the expedition is now so well known 
that it scarcely demands more than a passing com- 
ment. It is simply to increase the export trade of 
this country and create a market for American 
manufacturers. We have been taught that if pros- 
perity in this country is to be permanent, the pro- 
duct of our lathes and looms, our spindles and our 
furnaces, must be utilized in foreign trade equally 
with the products of the soil, and the outcome of 
our flouring-mills and our packing-houses. As a 
result of this lesson American cotton goods have 
competed successfully in England with those of 
home manufacture, both in price and quality; 
while in hardware, cutlery and firearms, Birming- 
ham and Sheffield have met their match. This 
progress, under exceptional difficulties, had led 
earnest thinking capitalists to conclude that it 
cur manufactures can outrival those of European 
countries in their own markets, we can enter the 
race with them for the trade of other foreign 
countries. In furtherance of this idea the eyes of 
our commercial centres have now turned to Mexico, 
a country of 1,030,442 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 9,276,079 inhabitants, The export trade 
from this country to Mexico does not exceed the 
miserable sum of $6,200,000 per annum, being an 
average of sixty-six cents per capita of the popula- 
tion, while that of our other neighbor, Canada, 
reaches $27,000,000 or $3 per capita of the popula- 
tion. Of course the wants of people living in a 
tropical climate are not so numerous as those of the 
inhabitants of a more northern one. They re- 
quire less food and lighter clothing, but such food 
as they require in the shape of meats, canned fruits, 
flour, etc., can, and should be, turnished by the 
United States —the cotton and cloth goods, as well as 
the boots and shoes should have the stamp of Ameri- 
can manufacture ; all the classes of hardware and 
saddlery used in Mexico should be American, 
while the machinery necessary for the full develop- 
ment of its untold mineral wealth should originate 
trom American workshops and foundries. All these 
and other benefits too numerous to mention, cry 
the commercial centres, will certainly accrue to 
our commerce and manufactures in the event of a 
vigorous movement being made to open up a com- 
mercial highway between the two republics. An 
increased export trade trom the United States to 
Mexico means an increased import trade from 
Mexico to this country. The United States demands 
an increased market for its manufactures, and 
Mexico furnishes an available market for increased 
manufacturing production, and at this moment the 
intelligence of Mexico is on the qui vive, eagerly 
desirous that a new life should be infused into her 
industries and her agriculture. Mexico is an empire 
territory, with a capacity to sustain an empire 
population. Look at her immense natural re- 
sources—her mines of gold, silver, zinc, tin, copper 
and iron; ber soil, upon which corn, cotton, 
tobacco and cofiee may be grown; her forests, 
from which enormous stores of mercantile timber 
and wood can be drawn. Allshe requires is stability 
in her Government, industry in her midst, and an 
outlet to her internal commerce; and with a view to 
discussing this question, of such grave importance 
to the United States, the American Industrial 
Deputation are en route to the capital of the coun- 
try of the Montezumas. We are a jury empaneled 
to iry a very interesting commercial case. 

When we had explored the somewhat gloomy 
depths of the cars, and had succeeded in Sesies 
out our respective sleeping sections, we gradually 
commenced to thaw, and with the magic word 
“Mexico,’’ to file away those angles which, like 
quills on the fretful porcupine, stick out on every 
side against acquaintances whom the swift current 
of the hour fairly forces into intimacy. ‘‘Do you 
speak Spanish?” ‘‘ What time does it take to cross 
the Gulf?” ** Is there any fear of banditti?’’ ‘ Are 
you armed?” ** Wili it be terribly warm?” “I won- 
der what pulque tastes like?” ‘‘ They say that the 
sefioritas are pretty as pictures,’ were the observa- 
tions that sores up on every side ; and one gentle- 
man who had at some remote period paid a flying 
visit to Mexico, and whose facts would scarcely 
bear the pressure of a rivet, came to be regarded 
as the Sir Oracle of the party, and to receive the 
delicate attentions of cognac and cigars in exchange 
for a few vague generalities, which left the querists 
in a condition ot hazy and helpless imbecility. We 
are armed to a man with “ Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest of Mexico.” The possessor of a guide- 
book is an individual to be placed even above the 
region of envy, while the happy proprietor of a 
Humboldt becomes more or less of a hero. 





Upon Sunday morning we breakfasted—save the 
mark—at Centralia. Alter a fierce wrestle with this 


aga ot important business engagements to ~ 
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too substantial meal a meeting was called by Mr. 
Bowen, of which the following organization was the 


outcome : 
OFFICERS OF TRE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEPUTATION 
to MExIco. 


President, ex-Governor John F. Fisk, Kentucky; 
Vice-President, 0. M. Burke, Ohio; Treasurer, Hon. 
John Black, Wisconsin ; Secretarv, Byron Andrews, 
Chicago ; General Manager, Colonel David V. W hiting, 
Illinois ; Council of War, Orville C. Dewey, West Vir- 
gina ; Wood M Knight, Pennsylvania ; Jobn F. Cahill, 
Missouri ; Co onel Ihomas Cooper, Illinois ; Hon. &. T. 
Merrill, Wisconsin ; E. F, Weeks, Minnesota ; T. H. 
Bringhurst, Indiana ; James Gordon, Ohio ; F. C. Rogers, 


New York ; A. T. Birchard, lowa ; Henry Gillum, Texas; 
A. Langdon, District of Columbia; Hon. J. F. Fisk, 
Kentucky. Physicians and Surgeons, John A. Rice, 


M, D., Wisconsin ; R. W. Hazlett, M. D., West Virginia. 
Reception Committee, Colonel David V. Whiting, Illinois; 
Edward Peters, Missouri; C. D. Holton, Michigan ; F. 
k. Parsons. New York ; C. W. Ogleberry, West Virgivia; 
Baggage Master, Willis Easley. 

Twelve States are represented, and their repre- 
sentatives nicknamed the Twelve Apostles. Iron is 
largely to the front, as is also machinery, especially 
agricultural, since the Mexicans still sow, turrow 
and reap as did the Aztecs when meek and morbid 
Montezuma held the sceptre in his paralyzed and 
nerveless grasp. We have distillers and brewers—a 
Milwaukee firm sendirg a cask of its renowned 
lager to President Diaz. We have railroad con- 
tractors and capitalists, builders and framers, chem- 
ists and druggists, confectioners and florists, doctors 
and engineers, archologists and artists, capitalists 
and carpet-baggers, tailors and brokers, dry goods 
men and liquor dealers, real estate dealers and 
“sky”? merchants, editors and reporters, artists 
and authors, and we have, heaven bless them! nine 
ladies in the party. Fain would I dwell upon the 
charms of our voyageuses—fain linger o’er a sub- 
ject so fraught with all that—suffice to say that 
‘America will in no way suffér when brought into 
comparison with Mexicana, 

What an olla podrida, a dish containing a little of 
everything, in our party! We have hard-fact men, 
who herd together and speak solemnly and rasp- 
ingly. We have gloomy men who retuse interchange 
ot ideas upon any subject save that of murder and 
rapine along the line ot railway from Vera Cruz to 
the capital We have chirpy, talking men, who 
announce to us the condition of the thermometer 
every twenty minutes, and who perpetually suggest 
sketches to our artist, and subjects for the pen of 
the writer. We have young gentiemen faultlessly 
arrayed in ulsters of marvelous design, and patterns 
wonderful to behold. These youths are showy in 
shirt-collar, cigar and cognac. They emulate the 
role ot Don Juan, and look forward to a campaign 
amongst the senoritas, such as the Master of Le- 
poreilo never dreamed of in his wildest imagi ings. 
We have nine gentlemanly young fellows, too, mod- 
est, self-possessed, courteous and good company. 
We have oar funny man, and our heavy villain. We 
have the man who is always writing, and the man 
who whistles. Our president, Hon. J. F. Fisk, is 
evidently reserving himselt tor his brother president, 
Diaz. Our vice-presidenis are on duty, especially 
Mr. Cahill, who seems to know everybody, while 
everybody would appear to know him. Our treas- 
ur.r, Hon, John Black, of Wisconsin, has a famous 
case-bottle, ay, famous as that belonging to Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, from which the immortal Mr. Pickwick 
took so many and such prolonged pulls. When the 
treasurer passes along the car, his passage is like 
that of a comet—he is tollowed by a tail, and always 
in the direction of the ice-water. Our historian, 
Horatio N. Rust, is strong on pyramids and Aztec 
inscriptions, while his colleague, our physician, Dr. 
Rice, is also a profound archzologist, having spent 
several years amongst the fiercest Indian tribes in 
search of prehistoric data. Of tie mel of the re- 
mainder of the party I shall-speak in a turther com- 
munication. Misfortune makes us acquainted with 
strange bedfellows, and I look forward to the trip 
across the Gulf to make me thoroughly acquainted 
with my fellow-passengers, 

At Cairo we struck the ice laden Ohio, and an ice- 
bound dinner. The great problem so difficult of 
solution was‘attempted here. Given eighty guests, 
with double-edged appetites, and three waiters 
driven to the verge ot desperation, how long will it 
take to serve the eighty guests through the medium 
of three frantic attendant-? 

The crossing of the Oliio was a source of con- 
siderable head-wagging and cogitation. The nervous 
nian of the party spoke dismally of floating ice that 
would crush in the sides of an armor-plated ship, 
li.e so much egg-shell, announcing the transit a 
physical impossibility, while others less apprehen- 
sive, but somewhat imbued with the sentiments of 
the croaker, became suddenly grave, earnest and 
taciturn. The sun was setting behind blood-red bars, 
the moon was silvering in a pale, blue sky, the stars 
had commenced t» throb when the railroad transfer 
boat commenced to crunch her way through the 
ice, like @ huge monster eating through its crystal- 
lized tood. ‘ihe sccne was intensely picturesque, 
and one not easily to be forgotten. The woods on the 
opposite shore were dyed in a purple seldom seen 
save in the heather-clad mountains of bonnie Scot- 
land, while the light apple-green of the water 
showed dreamily against the grres A white snow. 
Crunch! erunch! crunch! and slowly, but surely, 
we crash throngh the ice, until its packed condi- 
tion rendered further progress impossible. A few 
black forms that had appeared on the opposite 
heights now approached, bearing pails laden with 
coal-ashes, which they cast on a very rude and 
uneven track to deaden the slippiness ; a gangway 
coated with gravel was lowered from the still sgort- 
ing steamer,which we cautiously descended, and like 
recruits at a faneral, proceeded in single file to slip, 
slide, jerk, stagger, and stride to ferra firma, where 
the steam-cars and an impatient engine awaited us. 

** We’ll soon get away from the snow!’ ‘The 
Sunny South is upon us!"’ ‘‘ A few miles now, and 
we'll be in the sub-tropics!’’ were the exclama- 
tions uttered by anes and quivering lips, for the 
crossing ot the Ohio ‘at five below’ caused the 
veriest Laplander of the party to shake and shiver 
in hi® shoes. Yonng ladies made entries in their 
diaries bidding gushing farewells to the beautiful 
snow, but we awoke on Monday morning to find 
nature’s shroud still with us, and the cold still sug- 
gestive of wraps and stoves and heat at any cost. 
We awoke, too, to find the St. Louis contingent, a 
dozen good men and true, on board the cars, hav- 
ing waited for us at Jackson something like thirteen 

ours. 

The St. Louis contingent could not understand 
why the executive should have been elected before 
their arrival, and without their being consulted, for 
St. Louis loveth not Chicago. They proposed es- 
tablishing a small republic of their own; but oil 
having been thrown upon the troubled waters, 
peace was, after some little grumbling, finaliy es- 
tablished. We breakfasted at Granada—that is, 
we would have breaklasted, but for the strange and 
somewhat unfortunate accident of the food having 
frozen to the plates. ‘There was quantity, from 
quail on toast to bacon on eggs; but it was the 
feast of the Barmecides. We were in the stone 
period, and no person, save the archxologists, broke 
tast. 

We sped slowly onwards, the white snow with us 








always. How black the darkeys looked against it, 
how soiled and draggied the mules, stan by 
dozens at the railway stations, while their riders 
thawed at the steves. At Calhoun the station was 
in flames, reminding me of the line from Vittoria to 
Jrun during the-hapless Carlist war. The sorry at- 
tempt at breakfast developed sumptuously laden 
luncheon-baskets, and I do verily believe that I ate 
six or seven luncheons—one either way don’t make 
much difference—while the enterprise ot the pro- 
prietor of FRANK Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
in sending me with an artist to *‘ do’’ the expedi- 
tion, was applauded con amore. The tropical 
foliage, flashing by us and silvered by the moon 
light, showed us that we were in the sub-tropics, 
and the fever-haunted lagoons and dank and ter- 
rible marshes, that we were nearing the Crescent 
City.  Half-atter-nine on Monday night and we 
slowed into the station, just fitteen hours behind 
time. 

“This is Sunny South!” was the universal ex- 
clamation as the shivering party gathered round the 
stove at the St. Charles, and in truth it was raw, 
and damp, and marrow-chilling. Not for many 
years has such weather been experienced in New 
Orleans, the stereotyped oldest inhabitants failing 
to recall severity so unexampled, so continuous. It 
was pitiful to see the rosebuds all frozen to death 
on their stems, victims of misplaced confidence, and 
that most charming of all promenades, Canal Street, 
deserted save by a few doubled-up pedestrians, who 
hurried beneath the continuous veranda much more 
in the New York rush than in the New Orleans 
lounge. 

A deputation from the Cotton Exchange, headed 
by Mr. Lafitte, waited upon us at eleven o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, to tender a reception at the Ex- 
change. Mr. Lafitte also offered to act as cicerone 
to the Houses ot Legislature then in session. At one 
o’clock we started for the Houses, marching in 
twos, to the intense bewilderment of the good citi- 
zens, especially of the French section, wlio gesticu- 
lated freely, and commented somewhat severely 
upon our personal appearance. We paid our re- 
spects to Governor Nichols, who received us in the 
large hall, the background consisting of a very fine 
picture representing the memorable battle ot New 
Orleans. The Governor, having shaken hands with 
each and all of the party, courtepusly conducted us 
to the Senate, and from thence to the House of 
Representatives. 

** What is the clerk engaged in reading ?” I asked 
of a colored member. The official was droning an 
aero gee litany from an immense scroll. 

** Well, you see, sir, the Governor’s Message is 
being spun out now, and it amounts just to this—the 
Governor is trying to tell us how he has made such 
a blamed mess of it,’’ was the reply. 

From the House of Representatives we marched 
to the Cotton Exchange, this inner heart of the 
South, through which her very life-blood beats, 
strong, vigorous and healthy. Jt is an oblong apart- 
ment of unpretentious appearance, one particular 
wall being obliterated by immense blackboards in- 
scribed by cabalistic words and figures, dead to the 
outer world as the characters in a Coptic manu- 
script. New York, Liverpool, New Orleans, 
each have boards allotted to them — exports, 
imports, Southern ports, Northern ports, inte- 
rior movements, monthly payments, also claim 
special tablets. Then come figures in chalk 
that would set a Babbage insane, yet simple 
as A. B. C. to dapper clerks, who come to cast one 
short, sharp glance at “Spots”? and “ Futures,” 
the price of gold at that particular moment on the 
Paris Bourse, in London and in Liverpool. My brain 
reeled again as I endeavored to follow the courteous 
secretary, Mr. H.G. Hester, in his explanations of 
dull, heavy and brisk markets, of Josses of seventeen- 
twentieths, owing the sneezing of the Khedive of 
Egypt, or rises of four-fifteenths on account ot the 
Emperor of Russia’s having called for a second cup 
of coffee. One fact I carried away, and an astonish- 
ing one, namely, that the cotton crop for 1878 has 
reached a total of 4,773,865 bales, averaging in 
weight 473 pounds per bale, against 4,474,069 bales 
in 1877, averaging 468 pounds per bale, an excess 
in bales of 299,796, and in pounds of 164,384,369. 
1 noticed a certain dark-eyed, low-shouldered, sal- 
low-complexioned, blasé-looking class of men lounge 
in and out of this room, almost lisilessly, and I was 
informed that those were types of the Southern 
planters. The early part of Wednesday proved 
propitious ; the air, though “ muggy,’’ was soft and 
warm, and for a few moments the sun peeped out to 
take a peep at Canal Street, alive with pedestrians, 
for was it not the 8th of January and the sixty- 
third anniversary of the day when Jackson, at the 
head of a few rude hunters and frontiersmen of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, with a few battalions of 
Louisianians, met in battle on the plains of Chal- 
mette the veterans of Wellington’s army—men who 
had fought in the Peninsular War against Soult, 
Massena and Napoleon—and defeated those veterans 
more severely than any army of modern times has 
ever been beaten? A thick, muggy rain, and a thick, 
muggy atmosphere, thoroughly English, ‘ choked 
off’? the parade, and the few gray-coated warriors 
who put in an appearance seemed part and parcel 
of the drizzle and the mud. 


The Enormous Crops in 1878. 


Tur December report of the Department of Agri- 
culture shows that the corn crop for 1878 is some 
30,000,000 bushels larger than that of 1877. The oat 
crop is somewhat in excess of that of 1877, making 
it the largest ever raised in this country. The 
average yield per acre is, however, less than in 
1877, and the quality in most of the States is in. 
ferior. There is no material change in the barley 
crop from 1877, except that California increased her 
acreage from 450,000 to 650,000 acres and almost 
doubled her yield per acre. The total product for 
the year will be in round numbers 42,000,000 bushels 
against 34,500,000 bushels in 1877. The rye crop is 
about one-sixth larger than in 1877, but the quality 
of the crop is inferior in the New England (except 
Connecticut) and Southern States, while in the 
States of the West, Northwest, and Pacific slope it 
is superior, except in Illinois and Nebraska. The 
potato crop shows a large decline as compared 
with 1877, though the average was about the same, 
the difference being less than one percent. The 
average yield of the whole country will be 69 
bushels per acre against 94 bushels in 1877, making 
a total product in round numbers of 124,000,000 
bushels for 1878, against 170,000,000 in 1877. The 
hay crop is twenty per cent. greater than last year. 


Sorghum is receiving increased attention, especiallv! 


in the trans-Mississippi States and Territories. 

Stearns County, Minn., a variety called amber cane 
is reported as yielding as high as 300 gallons of 
syrup per acre. Delaware County, lowa, manufac- 
tured 100,000 gallons of syrup during the year, and 
found a home demand for the whole. The tobacco 





crop is larger, and exceptionally good. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Holborn Viaduet in London was recently experi- 
mentally lighted by . The viaduct consists of 
several series of large vaults, sewers and Subways, all of 
which were perfectly lighted. 


Signor Carlo Guarmani, the well-known Arabian 
traveler, points out in a recent letter that the Asab Bay, 
which the Italian Government purchased some time 
ago, is choked up with sand, and entirely unsuited fora 
commercial port or naval station. 


Excavations are now in progress on the Limburg, In 
the Bavarian palatinate, which will lead to important re- 
sults for prehistoric investigation, inasmuch as they are 
directed to the elucidation of the much contested ques- 
tion regarding the constructors and former inhabitants 
of the Ringwall, near Dirkheim. 


A Singular Project is on foot at Paris. M. Camille 
Flammarion, having published a number of articles to 
prove that the moon is not destitute of inhabitants, has 
been led to the idea of constructing a refracting tele- 
scope which will be powerful enough to see them. He 
is now busy organizing a committee to collect the neces- 
sary funds. 

M. Bardoux bas reorganized the French Central So- 
ciety of Agriculture, which will be styled the National 
Society of Agriculture. {t will be composed of eighty- 
two ordinary members, ten foreign members, one hun. 
dred and fifty corresponding members in France and 
Algeria, and fifty foreign corresponding members, The 
President of the Republic is to be ex-officio the patron ot 
this Society, and the Minister of Agriculture and Trade 
the honorary president. 


A Scheme for the extension of meteorological observa- 
tions throughout Russia is now being discussed by the 
Russian Government. The Central Meteorological Insti- 
tution will be located at St. Petersburg. Provincial 
meteorological institutions will be created in connection 
with each Russian university, and these provincial insti- 
tutions will have under their superintendence all me- 
teorological stations of their respective districts, which 
stationg will be largely increased in number. 


Pare Hydrogen Gas.— Hydrogen gas when made from 
Zinc, iron or otber metals, is usually considerably con- 
taminated. It has been found that this difficulty can be 
remedied by passing the gas through a mixture com- 
posed of 19 parts of bichromate of potash, 5 parts sul- 
phuric acid and 100 parts water. By the use of this 
mixture hydrogen, free from the compounds of arsenic, 
antimony, sulphur, carbon and silicon, may be obtained. 


Spontaneous Ingnition of Hydrogen by Finely Divided 
Zine.—In dissolving zinc in hydro-chioric acid, P. W. 
Hoffmann has observed explosions on the surface of the 
liquid in the vessels employed. These phenomena he 
describes in a recent paper, and expiains them by the 
supposition that the gas in its evolution throws up small 
portions of zinc, rendered porous by the action of the 
acid, and that these finely divided particles coming in 
contact with the air act like spongy platinum, causing 
the gaseous mixture to explode, 


The Bindings of Books Injured by Gas.—Prof. Wolcott 
Gibbs of Harvard University, in a letter referring to the 
conclusion which he once arrived at, that the bindings of 
the books of the public library were injured by the pro- 
ducts of coal gas combustion, now expresses the opinion 
that his judgment was wrong. He has examined the 
books of the College and the Athenzeum libraries, where 
gas is not used, and finds the binding in the same condi- 
tion. It has been suggested by a binder of experience 
that the trouble in these cases is due to the poor quality 
of leather used and to defects in the tanning, 


Separation of Antimony and Arsenic.—One of the 
most difficult problems in analytical chemistry bas al- 
ways been the separation of arsenic from antimony. In 
the last number of Liebig’s Annalen, Protessor Bunsen 
presents a new method intended to supersede that 
hitberto employed, which was discovered by him a 
number of years since, depending on the treatment of the 
combined sulphides with sulpburous acid. In the new 


process the sulphides are dissolved in potash and sub- 


jected to the action of chlorine. A quantity of a satur- 
ated aqueous solution of sulpbureted hydrogen, sufficient 
to precipitate the antimony, is then added, and from the 
filtrate the arsenic acid is precipitated on heating by a 
long-continued stream of sulphureted hydrogen gas. 


The Electric Light in 1670.—About the year 1670 
Dr. Wall, of England, first observed the existence of 
electric light, and suggested the resemblance between 
electricity and lightning. He had a rude machine made 
out of a solid stick of sulphur, which, on revolving. gave 
out a phosphorescent light, and all of his energies were 
at first applied to the invention of an improved apparatus 
for rendering this light available for illuminating pur- 
poses, Otto Von Guencke also had the same idea in his 
mind, and all of the early physicists were intent on find- 
ing some way of rendering the new light available. The 
discovery of electro-magnetism, followed by the inven- 
tion of the telegraph, diverted the attention of investi. 
gators into different paths. Recently, however, the 
whole world has started off in search of electric light, 
with every prospect of bringing it under control. 


The Future of the Phonograph.—Dr. William F. 
Channing predicts a startling future for the phonograph. 
The sheet of tin-foil or other plastic material receiving 
the impreesions of sound will be stereotyped or electro- 
typed so as to be multiplied and made durable. The 
cylinder will be made of material plastic when used and 
hardening afterwards. Thin sheets of papier-maché, or 
of various substances which soften by heat, would be of 
this character. Having provided thus for the durability 
of the phonotype plate, it will be very easy to make it 
separable from the cylinder producing it, and attachable 
to a corresponding cylinder, anywhere or at any time. 
There will doubtless be a standard of diameter and pitch 
of screw for phonotype cylinders. Friends ata distance 
will then send to each other phonotype letters, which 
will talk at any time in the friend’s voice when put 
upon the instrament. How startling, also, it will be to 
reproduce and hear at pleasure the voice of the dead! 
All of these things are to be common, every-day exper- 
iences within a few years. It will be possible, a genera- 
tion hence, to take a file of phonotype letters, spoken at 
different ages by the same person, and hear the early 
prattle, the changing voice, the manly tones, and also 
the varying manner and moods of the speaker—so ex- 
pressive of character—from childhood up! These are 
some of the private applications. For public uses, we 
shall have galleries, where phonotype sheets will be 
preserved as photographs and books now are. The utter- 
ances of great speakers and singers will there be kept 
for a thousand years. In these galleries spoken lan- 
guages will be preserved from century to century with 
all the peculiarities of pr jation, dialect and brogue. 
As we go now to see the stereopticon, we shall go to 
public halls to hear these treasures of speech and song 
brought out and reproduced as loud as, or louder than, 
when first spoken or sung by the truly great ones of the 
earth. The ease with which the phonotype cylinders 
may be stereotyped or electrotyped and multiplied has 
been spoken of. Certainly, within a dozen years, some 
{ the great singers will be induced to sing into the 
ear of the phonograph, and the electrotyped cylinders 
thus obtained will be put intothe hand-organs of the 
streets, and we shall hear the actual voice of Christine 
Nilsson, of Miss Cary, or even of Jenny Lind and Albani, 
ground out at every corner! The warbling of birds, 
the talking of parrots and the various hum of insects 
and sounds of nature at different periods can also be 
stored up for reproduction at will. The picture is a 
startling one, but nevertheless true. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Karts Freup has raised three thousand dollars 
for the Shakespeare Memorial fund. , 


Ir has been decided at Rome to 
signation of Archb:shop Purcell, of Cincinnati. - 


the re- 


Mr. Luoyp Bryce and Miss Cooper, daughter 
of Mr. Edward Cooper, Mayor of New York, are to be 
married at Easter, in Grace Church. ; 


Tue death is announced on Christmas Eve, at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine, of Mrs. Lucy Ander- 
son, who was for many years pianist to Her Majesty. 


Tue late Caleb Cushing’s will will soon be pro- 
bated. I€ is supposed that he left property worth 
$1,000,000, much of it being land in the South and 
West, 


Mr. Ezexret, the Hebrew sculptor, has made a 
bust of Christ, which is said to be beautiful and im- 
pressive. The face is strictly Jewish in type and {ull of 
spiritual expression. 


Tue Kueprve has expressed his desire to ap- 
point several English officers to important posts in his 
army. Itis at present uncertain whether His High- 
ness’s request will be granted. 


Lzo XIII. has decided to take energetic meas- 
ures in order to prevent the Society of Jesus from inter- 
fering in ecclesiastical matters in Belgium and France. 
Instructions have been sent to the apostolic Nuncios on 
this subiect. 


Mr. Joun [, Van VatKEnnvuxen, of Columbia 
County, is another old member of the New York Legisla- 
ture who has been overlooked in recent references to the 
veterans of that body, He represented Columbia in 
1820. He is now ninety-seven years old, and bright aud 
clear of mind, 


A REMARKABLE improvement has taken place in 
the bealth of Dean Stanley in consequence of his recent 
tour in the United States, In appearance and manner 
he is many years younger than he was before he left 
England. It is, therefore, not surprising that he should 
contemplate recrossing the Atlantic at no very distant 
date, 


Fatuer Cvunct, the eminent theologian, is at 
work on his great commentary on the Scriptures, in 
which he will incorporate the aggregate teachings ot 
German biblical writers) He has been kindly received 
by Monsignore San Felice, the Archbishop of Naples, who 
has given bim all the facilities needed for prosecuting 
his labors. 


THEEBAW, the new King of Burmah, was edu- 
cated by an English missionary, and has chosen for his 
Prime Minister a man who bas visited both England 
and France. The new monarch signalized his accession 
by abolishing, in so far as foreigners are concerned, the 
rule of the court which compelled every one to remove 
his shoes in the royal presence, 


Governor Cuartes B. ANpREws of Connecti* 
cut was born at Sunderland, Mass., in 1834, and grad- 
uated at Amherst with General Francis A. Walker, pro- 
fessor at Yale College. The Governor’s mother is still 
living at Montague, aged seventy-four, aud still takes an 
active interest in public events, and especially in all 
matters concerning the success of her son. 


Ir is announced that the betrothal of the Arch- 
duke Rodolphe, Peince Imperial of Austria, and the 
Princess Marie Mathilde Victoire Carolina of Saxony, 
has been decided, and will take place shortly. The 
young princess was bora on March 19th, 1863, and she 
is the daughter of Prince George of Saxony, brother of 
the king and of the Infanta Marianne of Portugal. 


Prince Henry of the Netherlands, brother of 
King William, died January 13th. He was born June 
13th, 1820. He held the position of Lieutenant. Admiral 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, and was also a 
member of the Cabinet Council. He was also Lieu- 
tenant-Representative of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. He married Amalia, Princess of Saxe-Weimer, 
who died in 1872, 


Queen Vicrortra has had the kindly custom for 
many years of receiving at Osborne House on Christmas 
Eve the poor old people and children of the adjacent 
villages, and of presenting to them in person gifts of 
food and clothing. This year the Queen’s bereavement 
led her to complete seclusion, and ber benefactions were 
dispensed by the pretty little hands of Princess Beatrice. 
The poor old women of the neighborhood were presented 
with dresses, the boys received good warm scarfs, and 
the girls shawls, the young people being also regaled 
witb cake, 


Ir is said that there are nine estates of the Car- 
penter family now held by the Court oi Chancery in 
Eng'and, estimated to be worth $200,000,000, The 
Carpenters of Rhode Island and Massachusetts have 
made desperate efforts to convince the Lord Chancellor 
of the solidity of their claims, but that functionary in- 
exorably refuses to recognize them, and so the Long 
Island Carpenters are now going for his lordship, At 
present they are hampered by a missing link in the 
shape of the family Bible of Timothy Carpenter, an 
ancient volume bound in leather and brass, and filled 
with family records. 


Tue Rev. J. B. Thomson, in command of the 
main body of the London Missionary Society’s Expedi- 
tion, reached Lake Tanganyika on the 23d of August, 
seventy-three days alter his departure from Mpwapwa. 
The great African chief Mirambo furnished a small 
escort, whose presence exercised a moderating influence 
upon the demands for tribute put forward by Katamlum.- 
pula and the lord of the Malagarazi ferry, the former 
being satisfied with fifty-six cloths, the latter with forty- 
four yards of calico and six pounds of beads. The cx- 
pedition experienced but few of the difficulties which 
other travelers had to encounter. 


Ir appears that the late Dr. Frazer, of Hamp- 
stead, has made a bequest in his will leaving the large 
sum of $50,000 to the Senatus Academicus of Edin- 
burgh, for founding bursaries, etc,, for medical students 
at the university; “ but,’’ runs his will, ‘* having learnt 
that the borrible and atrocious practice prevailed there 
of performing unspeakably cruel operations and experi- 
ments on living animals, he now, by his will, canceled 
the bequest, and desired to benefit the Scottish Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to a similar ex- 
tent, since he could not reconcile it with his feelings to 
encourage, however remoteiy, the practice of vivisec- 
tion.” 


A LetTeR from Peking states that the Viceroy 
Li Hungchang has entered into a contract with Mr. 
Arnold Hague, of New York, an able geologist and min- 
ing expert, for the purpose of prospectiag the gold, sil- 
ver, and other mines ip the north of China, Mr. Hague 
is expected to start shortly from Tientsin for the mining 
regions. The just published Consular Report from Can- 
ton also states that General Fang, a well-known military 
officer, bas been instructed to arrange for an immediate 
supply of European machinery to be used in local mines, 
It appears to be thought that there is great likelihood of 
the early working of coal and other mines in the pro 
vinces of Chibli, Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Szechuen. 
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VIRGINIA.—THE GRANDEST OF AMERICAN CAVERNS—THE DOUBLE COLUMN IN THE NAIAD’S BATH, GIANT’S HALL. 
From SgEtcHEs By Josrru Becser,— SEE Pace 393, 








§1X-CORD SPOOL 
COTTON, 


S it is one of the mis- 
sions of the press to 
correct all statements 
prejudicial to truth or 
the interests of the pub- 
lic, we are glad to per- 
ceive in a recent number 
of the United Slates 
Economist an article 
which places in proper 
light the clearly won 
title of Messrs. J. & P. 
Coats and Mr. Clark to 
the first place in this 
country touching the 
manufacture of what is 
commonly called  six- 
cord spool cotton. 
At the great Paris Ex- 
osition just closed, the 
essrs. Coats, who have 
most extensive works at 
Pawtucket, R. I., as well 
as in Europe, entered 
into competition with all 
the world for the highest 
award in relation to this 
cotton, and received the 
gold medal, while the 
Willimantic Linen Com- 
pany was awarded for 
the same exhibit a silver 
medalonly. The judges 
in the case were men of 
the highest honor and 
the soundest practical 
judgment. In the Official 
Catalogue of the award:, 
age 146 to 151, Group 
V., Class XXX.., it is set 
forth that the only re- 
cipients of GOLD MEDALS 
for threads and cotton 
fabrics were Ashworth & 
Son, Brook & Brothers, 
Clark & Co., and J. & P. 
Coats, all of England, 
and Wallaert Brothers, 
France, involving the 
distribution of just FIVE 
GOLD MEDALS. There 


Feervary 1, 1879. } 














FRANCE,— EXHIBIT OF MESSRS. J. & P. COATS’S SEWING COTTON AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 
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there was a debt of 
$100,000 upon it. This 
sum was raised last 
Spring, and on Sunday, 

ay 26th, the. payment 
ot the debt was cele- 
brated by a large con- 
gregation. The pastor, 
Rev. Edward L. Clark, 
is an expert carver, and 
the handsome frieze of 
plaster which surrounds 
the ceiling and the orna- 
mental caps and brack- 
ets attached to the main 
illars are’ the work of 
is hands. His study is 
in the top of the western 
tower, and is full of 
curiosities, a Bengal 
tiger’s skin covering the 
floor. The fireplace and 
book-shelves, which run 
up ‘twenty feet to the 
ceiling, and the stair- 
cases leading to the 
upper shelves, as well 
as the furniture, are 
carved in intricate de- 
signs out of solid oak by 
the pastor, 


HONOR TO THE 
BRAVE. 


HE Confederate mon- 
.. ument erected in 
Augusta, Ga., through 
the efforts of the Ladies’ 
Memorial Association, 
and unvailed on the 31st 
of October last, is one of 
the most ‘notable struc- 
tures of-its kind in the 
United States. It stands 
in the middle of Broad 
Street, near tke Globe 
Hotel, in the most con- 
spicuous place, and in 
the centre of the busi- 
ness eh of the city. 
The base is Georgia 
granite, twenty-two feet 
square, and the monu- 





were twelve other com- ; 
etitors, noticed in this branch of industry, among whom were the | BRoNzE medal. From this decision there is no cone nor can any 
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Villimantic Linen Company, Hartford, Conn., who received a SILVER | description of trickery or special pleading alter the verdict delivered 
medal, and Semple & Sons, of Mount Holly, N. J., who received a | before the congregated world, so to speak, in Paris, and by a com- 


ment itself of the finest white Italian marble, imported free of duty 
by Act of Congress, The total height is seventy-six feet. At the 
top of the first section, twenty feet from the base, stand in bas-relief 
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GEORGIA.— THE CONFEDERATE MONUMENT, AUGUSTA. 


mittee selected with the utmost care 
and with the fullest regard to their 
probity and their fitness to pronounce 
upon the relative merits of the various 
cottons submitted to them. 

It is not seemly, by any subterfuge 
or dishonest coloring, to attempt to 
mystify the action of this committee, or 
the preterence expressed by their 
awards to the five manufacturers just 
named. It were fruitless, in any com- 
pany, to attempt to argue the general 
public into the belief that a Bronze or 
@ SILVER medal is us valuable or as 
significant of excellence as a GOLD one. 
Coats and Clark have extensive manu- 
factories in this country, as well as the 
Willimantic Linen connents and hence 
our special desire that each should oc- 
cupy the position assigned to it by the 
tribunal to whom all three had volun- 
tarily appealed. Beyond this we have 
no interest to gratify, and here we 
leave the subject with an intelligent and 
just public. 


CHURCH OF THE PURITANS. 


TT Presbyterian Church of the 
Puritans, on Fifth Avenue and One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Street, New 
York, is a building of massive white 
marble, erected in the Gothic style. 
Elaborately carved oak is employed for 
the pews, wainscoting and pulpit, and 
a deep scarlet carpet matches the 
upholstery of the pews and chancel. 
A private stairway, out of sight of the 
congregation, leads to a room in the 
chancel part of the building, furnished 
with easy-chairs and lounges, and 
known as the invalid chamber. It was 
provided for the benefit of the aged and 
sick who cannot undergo the fatigue 
of sitting throughout the service in a 
e cost of the building was 
about $250,000, ond at t'e dedicition 
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NEW YORK CITY.— EX-JUDGE JOSIAH SUTHERLAND.— FROM A PHOTO BY SARONY. pew. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—- CHURCH OF THE PURITANS, FIFTH AVENUE AND ONE 


SEE PAGE 402. HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH STREET. 
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at the corners life-size statues of Generals Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson, Thomas R, R. Cobb and W. H. T. 
Walker. Lee and Jackson represent the Lost 
Cause, Cobb the State of Georgia, and Walker, 
Richmond County. On the next section are the 
coat-of-arms of Georgia and the Confederate States, 
The obelisk rises proportionately with tastetui 
orhamentations trom this section to the cap, which 
is surmounted by the statue of a private Confederate 
solder, heroic size, at rest. The inscriptions are 
these : 
East side: 
“Our Confederate dead.” 
West side : 
Erected A. D., 1878, 
By the Memorial Association of Augusta, 
In Honor of 
The Men of Richmond County, 
Who died in 
The Cause of the Confederate States, 
North side : 
In Memoriam. 
No nation rose so white and fair, 
None fell so pure of crime. 
South sice : 
Worthy 
to have lived and known 
Our Gratitude; 
Worthy 
to be hallowed and held 
in tender remembrance; 
Worthy 
the Fadeless Fame which 
Cuntfederate Soldiers 


won, 
Who gave themselves in life 
and death for us; 

For the Honor of Georgia; 

For the Rights of the States; 
For the Liberties of the People; 
For the Sentiments of the South; 
For the Principles of the Union; 

As these were handed down to them 
By the Fathe:s of our Common Country. 


The oration at the unvailing was delivered by 
Colonel Charles C. Jones, in the presence of an 
immense concourse ot people, and a large military 
force, headed by the band of the Thirteenth United 
States Infantry, stationed at Atlanta. The monu- 
ment, which cost $17,331, is considered a marvel of 
cheapness, but the work was done very low, and 
much expense was spared by the Congressional 
action admitting the foreign materials free of duty. 


HON. JOSIAH SUTHERLAND, 


UDGE JOSIAH SUTHERLAND was born at 
eJ Stanford, Duchess County,in 1807. He entered 
at and graduated from Union County, Schenectady, 
and began the study of law with Huntington & 
Kirkland, at Waterford, and Bushnell & Stebbins, 
at Hudson. He was admitted to practice in 1828, 
and opened an office in Livingston, Columbia 
County. Shortly after his admission he was appointed 
District Attorney of Columbia County, and held that 
office continuously for twelve years. 

In 1838 Judge Sutherland moved to Hudson, and 
took an active part in what were known as the Anti- 
rent troubles, being attorney and counsel for the vast 
Livingston estates in Columbia County. He was 
elected a member of the Thirty-second Congress 
and served out his term. 

In 1851 Judge Sutherland moved to New York 
City, and formed a partnership with the late Judge 
Claudius L. Monell. In the Fall of that year he was 
elected a Justice of the Supreme Court, in this dis- 
trict, for a term of six years, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the late James R. Whit- 
in 


’ 
. 


fg. 
The term having expired, Judge Sutherland was 
in November, 1863, unanimously re-elected for the 
full term of eight yeara, no candidate being nomi- 
nated in opposition tohim. At the expiration of this 
term, Judge Sutherland returned to the practice of 
law in this city, and during the year which followed 
was appointed by the Legislature Chairman of a 
Commission to pass upon the legality of a large 
number ot city contracis, in regard to the payment 
for which there was a controversy between the 
contractors on one side, and the Comptroller, 
Andrew H. Green, on the other. 

In November 1872, Judge Sutherland was elected 
City Judge tor the tull term of six years, to succeed 
Hon. Gunning J. Bediord, whose term of office had 
expired. 

Shortly before the expiration of this term, a 
few weeks ago, Judge Sutherland was the recipient 
at the hands of the Bar of this city of the highest 
compliment ever paid to a retiring judge in our city, 
in the form of an immense meeting in the General 
Term Room of the Supreme Court, at which most 
eulogistic resolutions were adopted, and remarks 
made by judges and leading members of the Bar. 

Judge Sutherland has again resumed the practice 
of the law at No. 42 Pine Street in this city, in con- 
nection with Mr. F. M. Scott, who was his partner 
in 1872. 








NEW BOOKS. 


A new American novel, entitled “ His Heart's 
Desire,”’ has just appeared from the press of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. ‘The author is 
not known, but he has done his work cleverly. The 
book ‘shows a good deal of dramatic power, and 
the plot is unfolded with genuine artistic skill, It is 
hinted that the upper circles of New York society 
furnish the characters and scenes of the book, but 
these possess no features or characteristics which 
may not be found in the social lite of any large com- 
munity. The same house has just issued an inter- 
esting book called ‘‘ Thirty Years at Sea.” Lovers 
of adventure, and persons especially who find a 
peculiar charm in sea tales, will be well repaid by 
perusal ot this volume, which is not only weil 
written, but furnishes much information concern- 
ing strange lands and peoples. 








A Tree that Yields Food, Wine and Oil, 

Mr. E. Lockwoop, who was for several years a 
magistrate in Monghyr, India, has described in the 
Journal of the Linnwan Society the economic uses 
ot the mahwa tree, which he speaks of as “ a foun- 
tain yielding food, wine and oil’’ to the inhabitants 
of the country where it grows. This tree (the Bas- 
sia latifolia ot botanists) grows in the plains and 
forests of Bengal, and attains a height of forty to 
fitty feet, with numerous spreading branches, form- 
ng aclose, shady, rounded crown. Standing onthe 
Kuurakpoor hills, 250 miles northwest of Caicutta, a 
hundied thousand of the trees are visible in the 
plains below. They might be mistaken for the 
mango, but while the mango is uncertain in its yield, 
the crop o1 the mahwa never fails. The part eaten is 
the flowers, which are sweet-tasting and succulent, 
and tall in great profuston during March and April. 
The natives collect these, dry them, and store them 
us staple articles of food. Each tree yields two or 










three hundred wé of the corollas; so that the 
total yield in Wonghyr district alone, it is esti- 
mated, cannot” short of 100,000 tons. The 


nourishment is 4, for the Santhals, who use it 
largely, are phimip and happy. The mahwa had 
its share in alléviating the Indian famine, and dur- 
ing the scarcity which prevailed at Behar (1873-4) 
the crop, whiéh was unusuaty abundant, kept 
thousands of poor people from starvation. The 
flowers are stiltymore useful for feeding cattle; and 
again the same Fecommendation may be advanced, 
that while the potato, maize and barley are uncer- 
tain in their crop, there has never been a season 
when these edible corollas have been known to 
tail. Their keeping powers are excellent; a ton, 
dried and put into sacks, was exported, and, ex- 
amined after two years time, was found to be un- 
damaged. The tree furnishes a hard and strong 
timber used for carriage wheels, etc. The seeds 
yield a greeni-h-yeliow oil, used for burning in 
lamps, making soap, and tor culinary purposes. 
The flowers, in addition to their use as food, are now 
largely employed in the distillation of a strong- 
smelling spirit, resembling whisky, and which is 
consumed in great quantities by the natives. This 
liquor, when fresh, proves very deleterious to Euro- 
peans. ‘The mahwa is considered by the Bheels as 
essential to their very existence, and this fact is 
taken advantage of by the Government in dealing 
with refractory tribes; it is only necessary to 
threaten the destruction of their mahwa trees to 
bring them to submission. Some of the English 
papers believe that there is a possible commercial 
future for the economic products of this tree, es- 
pecially for its oil, which is said to be worth $175 
per ton in India, 


FUN. 


A SWINGING board in front of a shop is a bad 
sign in windy weather. 


FIVE barrels of coal to a poor widow is worth two 
boxes of sermons on charity. 


BOSTON girls say to the men who offer themselves, 
‘Bean ’s its you, yes.’’"—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
New York girls reply, ‘‘ Cents its you, yes.’’—Hoston 
Advertiser, Doubtless the Hartford girls answer, 
* Assets you, yes.”’ 


**l’D like you to help me a little,” said a vagrant, 
poking his head into acountry store. ‘*Why don’t 
you help yourself?’’ asked the proprietor. “‘ Thank 
you, I-will,”’ said the tramp, picking up a bottle of 
pickles and two loaves of bread, and then vanishing. 


** PLEASE draw upon the blackboard an interroga- 
tion point,” said a teacher to one of her pupils, 
**Can’t make a good one,” replied the boy.. ‘* Draw 
a boot-buttonér,” said the teacher, ‘that will an- 
swer.’’ The boy took the crayon and drew a hair- 
pin. Sharp rebuke by the teacher, Other scholars 
smile. 


NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES.—Facetious O'd Party : 
“How long do you say that wine has been bottled, 
waiter?” Waitr: ** Fourteen years, sir. Facetious 
Old Party: ‘ Lor, I didn’t know flies would live as 
long as that.”’ Waiter; ‘Flies, sir?’ Facetious Old 
Party: “ Yes, I mean that one kicking about in the 
bottle.”’ Waiter collapses. 


**WH-0O-0-P! Glory enough!’’ shouted a school- 
boy to his companions yesterday morning, as he 
proceeded to give them the news. ‘ Eight teachers 
snowed in and no school this week. How is that for 
high?”” Up went several hats, and up went in- 
describable yells that would doubly discount the 
wildest Indian war-cry ever uttered, 


PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY.—Lady of the House (to 
greengrocer in waiting): ‘‘ Parkins, what does this 
mean?’ Greengrocer in Waiteng (who has taken 
more than a drop too much): “‘Mean, m’m? It 
means as I’m off! Flesh and blood can’t stand the 
praises they lavishes on that there bird. It’s all 
Turkey—Turkey—Turkey—and, dooce take ‘em, 
not one word for my wegetables!’”’ 


A COLORED clergyman within the limits of our 
fair city stepped into a grocery store on State Street 
recently, and, accosting the proprietor, said: ‘‘Our 
church is out ob communion wine.” ‘ Very well,’’ 
said the accommodating dealer, ‘‘about what are 
you going to want?” ‘ Well,’’ responded the col- 
ored wearer of the white neckcloth, ‘‘ we habn’t got 
*nuff communion wine to las de year fru, and some 
of de ladies ob de congregashun hab expressed a 
prefrunce for gin.”’ 








BUSINESS FAILURES, 


Lack of judgment causes fully fifty per cent. of 
all business men to fail, earlier or later. Do not an 
equal proportion ot physicians fail 10 cure from the 
same cause? At the Grand Invalids’ and Tourists’ 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Pierce, through the skill 
attained by his several specialists, each having de- 
voted years to a special department of medical 
science, is able to cure a large per cent. of cases 
hitherto considered incurable. Many physicians, in 
view of the superior advantages ot this model sani- 
tarium, bring there stubborn, obscure, complicated 
and surgical cases for examinations, operation and 
treatment. Full particulars given in the ‘ People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser,” an illustrated 
work ot over 900 pages. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
— the Author, R. V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 








WE call attention to the ‘‘ Advantage of having a 
Maine Non-torteiture Law Policy in the Union 
Matual Life Insurance Company,” as illustrated by 
the claim of $6,000, which has just been paid to the 
widow of the late Captain Charles L. Gardiner, on 
a policy which had lapsed for the non-payment of 
premiums, but on which the whole insurance was 
saved by the provision of the non-forfeiture law 
and the express terms of the policy issued by the 
company. 

The Union Mutual makes a special feature of the 
non-forfeiture law and its definite policy contract, 
by which it aims, and so far as we see effectually, to 
give retiring members equities and rights of which, 
under the former practice of lite insurance com- 
panies, they have been unjustly deprived. The 
company is one of the oldest in the country, hav- 
ing commenced business in 1849. During the 
twenty-nine years, ending December 31st, 1878, it 
has returned its members over fifteen millions of 
dollars ($15,115,137.35), as follows: On 2,618 death 
claims, $5,545,224.62; on endowments paid at 
maturity, or discounted and paid belore maturity, 
and annuities, $1,224,713.63; for cash dividends on 
poiicies in force (the company has no stock capital), 
$3,852,186.97, and on surrendered policies pur- 
chased and lapsed notes canceled, $4,493.012.13 ; 
while its present accumulated assets, after the pay- 
ment of these large sums to policy-holders, exceed 
seven million dollars, including, by the New York 
standard of valuation, a surplus over all policy and 
other habilities of more than seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Its annual income from premiums 
and interest is near'y two million dollars, These 
figures in themselves indicate a sound and healthy 
condition. - 

The recently published December monthly state- 
ment for the year 1878 shows that it has been one 
of uniform prosperity in every department of its 
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business. As compared with 1577, its losses by 
death were nearly one hundred thousand dollars 
less, and its expenses were reduced nearly as much 
more. The sums paid out for expenses in 1878 
were nearly three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars less than in 1876, the ratio of expenses to in- 
come having been reduced over twelve per cent. in 
two years. During 1878 alone it paid its policy- 
holders more than two millions of dollars in death 
claims, matared and discounted endowments, poli- 
cies purchased, dividends and notes canceled. 
Every just claim has been promptly paid when due, 
and the amount and character of these payments, 
the improved quality and value of its investments, 
the low rate of its mortality, and the large reduc- 
tion of the expenses incurred in the management 
of its affairs, aflord abundant reason for satisfaction 
on the part of those directly interested in the suc- 
cess of this institution, and are a demonstration of 
the value of life insurance, and of the soundness and 
safety of the theory of the business when affairs are 
ably and honestly managed. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, held 
recently, the protest of one hundred and thirty-two 
policy-holders against the thirty per centum dis- 
count to new policy-holders was presented by the 
President. Also a memorial from more than six 
thousand policy-holders, representing more than 
eight thousand policies, approving the manage- 
ment, and requesting the continuance of the pre- 
sent system. On the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, the protest and memorial were referred to a 
special committee, selected by the board, consist- 
ing ot A. H. Rice, William E. Dodge, Samuel D. 
Babcock, George 8. Coe, Martin Bates, William A. 
Haines, and F.. H. Cossitt, to whom the whole sub- 
ject was referred, with instructions to report at the 
next regular meeting in February. The committee 
will afford to all _—— interested ample oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 








INDIGESTION, DySPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by taking 
MENSMAN’S PEPpToNIzED Beer Tonic, the only pre- 
paration of beef containing its entire nutrilious pro- 
perties. It is not a mere stimulant like the extracts 
of beef, but contains blood-making, torce-generat- 
ing and life-sustaining properties; is invaluable 
in -all enfeebled conditions, whether the result of 
exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, or acute 
disease ; particularly it resulting from pulmonary 
complaints. CASWELL, HazarpD & Co., Proprietors, 
New York. 








A most novel brsiness card has been issued by 
the St. Nicuo.as Horevin the shape of beautifully 
engraved miniature fans, which are greatly in de- 
mand by the ladies for albums, etc. They consist 
of marine and landscape views, and are exquisite in 
design and execution. 








Tue Collins antidote for the opium habit is very 
highly commended by thousands who have been 
cured by it. The value of a remedy which really 
saves the opium-eater, without suflering or incon- 
venience, cannot be measured by any ordinary 
language. 


Opnir Mine, Gotp Hitt, Nev., Jan. 4th, 1879. 

I have applied H W. Johns’ Assestos DovuBLe AIR 
CHAMBER COVERING to our pipes, and it gives perfect 
Satisfaction. { consider it the very best covering intro- 
duced op the ‘Comstock,’ and I can apply it at less 
than half the cost of cements or any other material. 

Yours truly, 
M. C. FOOT, Chief Engineer. 
Opnir Mininc Co., Vireinta, Nev., Jan. 6th, 1879. 

Having used these goods, I fullv concur in Mr. Foot’s 
opinion. JAMES BROWN, Chiet Engineer. 

THe GENUINE ASBESTOS MATERIALS are manufactured 
only by H W. Jouns’ Manuracturine Co., 87 Muiden 
Lane, New York, 

aay” Beware of imitations. 








Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
Singer's Patent GRAVEL Paper, For sale by druggists 
and cage-dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., New York. 


Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for gentlemen at 
reduced prices. EvGENE Ferris & Son, No. 81 Nassau 
Street. West Side. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’?—See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$810,000 Drawn Every 17 Days. 


















1 Prize Of... .cccceee cevcccccccececccceseeees $200,000 
1 Prize Of .....ccccrcccccccerccccsccccccccccces 50,000 
1 Prize of...... ° eee 25,000 
2 Prizes of $10,000.... ++- 20,000 
10 Prizes of $5,000 each.. sreccesceses 50,000 
124 Prizes of $1,000 each.......eesceecseecrsees 124,000 


682 Prizes of $500 each.....ccesecceseesseecess 341,000 


821 Prizes, amounting to (Spanish)........ ....$810,000 


PRICE IN CURRENCY. 
Falves. Quarters. 


Wholes, Fifths. 
$40. 20. $10. $8. 
Eighths Tenths. Twentieths, Fortieths, 

$5. 2 


$4. 2. 1, 
Intormation furnished free. Orders filled. Prizes 
cashed. Spanish bank bills and Governments purchased. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N.Y. 








These goods are made from waste silk and wool, and 
a sure remedy against cold feet and rheumatism, and 
are to the foot what silk underwear is to the body. They 
are warm, neat, thin, and a luxury at. little cost. 
Sent by mail at 25c. a pair. 
for gent, lady or child. 

D- W. JOHNSON, 323 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 


State size of shoe, and U. 
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Consolation for the Nervous. 
Vitalized Phosphates, a brain and nerve 
food, cures all derangements of the nerves, 
restores enfeebled digestion, gives vigor in 
place of weakness and lassitude, re-invigorates 
the over-worked brain, and PREVENTS con- 
sumption. Physicians have prescribed 160,000 
packages in all forms of debility and nervous- 
ness, thus restoring vitality to the system by 
food, not by medicine. 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Druggists. 
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At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages : same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 





Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 


$10 to $1, 000} rs: every month. Book sent 


free explaining everything. 
Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 
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ADVANTAGE 


OF HAVING A 


Maine Non-Forfeiture Law Policy 


IN THE 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


In 1864 and 1865, Capt. Charles L. Gardiner, of Chelsea, 
Mass., insured in the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Maine, for $6,000, on two ordinary Life policies, 
payable at death provided the premiums were paid an- 
nually, according to the terms of the contract. 

On the 2d day of July, 1877, Capt. Gardiner had his 
policies changed to the form now used by the Company, 
which gives the benefit of the Maine Non-forfeiture Law, 

On the 11th day of September, 1877, he sailed from 
Boston as master of the good ship ‘‘Iceland,” on a 
voyage to Calcutta, The ship and all on board were lost 
at.sea, The premiums due July 27th, 1867, and August 
3d, 1877, were not paid, and by the terms of the original 
policies this would have workad 4 forfeiture of the entire 
insurance ; but under the new policies which had been 
gratuitously offered by the Company, the insurance 
would have been continued in force more than three 
years, or until November, 1880, notwithstanding the non- 
payment of the premiums due in 1877; and the fact of 
the death being established to the satisfaction of the 
Company, the full amount of the policies was paid én 
the 29th day of October, 1878. 
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Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, 153 TREMONT ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


JOHN E. DEWITT.........+-+---000++-P resident 


SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Distress 
from Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion and Too Hearty Kat- 
ing. A perfect remedy for 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain 
in the Sides ete. Tney reg- 
ulate the Bowels and pre- 
vent Constipation and Piles 

: The smallest and easiest to 
take. Only one pill a dose. 40 in a vial. Purely 
Vegetable. Price 25 cents) H. C. LEET, Gen- 


eral Agent, 22 Park PLace, New York. 





















WJ0H 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cements, &c. D FoR DescRIPTIVE Paice List. 


8 
H. Ws JOHNS M’F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, KY. 
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PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 


A NEW NOVEL, 

A NEW NOVEI,, 

A NEW NOVEL, 

A NEW NOVEL, 

A NEW NOVEL, 

A NEW NOVEL, 

BY 

MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
MRS. MELTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
MKS, METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


Author of “The Dead Witness,” 
Was commenced in 


No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


ISSUED JANUARY 13rn. 
ISSUED JANUARY 131s. 
ISSUED JANUARY 13ru. 
ISSUED JANUARY 13ra. - 
ISSUED JANUARY 131i. 


Opening with so many threads 
of mystery, the reader’s interest 
is excited to follow a story which, 
in the hands’ of such an able 
novelist, must be throughout 
intensely dramatic. 

The contrast of the two girls, 
three families, each with its grief, 
and a fugitive who can never ap- 
pear but as another, fix the at- 
tention and awaken sympathy. 

To interest the public in this 
story, exaggeration is not re- 
quired, for every reader of. this 
remarkable production cannot 
fail to be completely engrossed 
by its perusal. 

In the same number of FRANK 


Lesuie’s CHIMNEY CCRNER was 


also begun: 


THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 


BY * 


N. ROBINSON, 
N. ROBINSON, 
N. ROBINSON, 
N. 


N. ROBINSON, 


A Novelist of known power and skill. 


For Sale by all NWewsdealers. 
10 CENTS WEEKLY ; $4 PER YEAR 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
58, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





YAS kos 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to growthem. All 
for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German, 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings, For 
50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings, 
Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5. 00, 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world, Ssnp Five 
Cent Stamp for a Fioxan Guipe, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information, Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. 





Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


LANTERN 
MAGIC DS. 


CATALOGUE FREB! Outritrs Wanrep! 
Great Needham {/THEO., J. CH, 
Musical Marvel.) 809 Filbert a ABA Pa. 


A. FREE GIFT! 


Of a copy of my Medical Common Sense Book, 
to any person suffering with ConsuMPTION, ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, Broncuitis, Loss or Voice, oR SORE THROAT. 
Send name and post-office address, with two postage 
stamps. State your sickness. The book is elegantly 
illustrated (144 pp. 12mo., 1879).. The information it 
contains, in the providence of God, has saved many lives. 
The author has been treating Diseases of the nose, throat 
and lungs, as a special practice in Cincinnati, since 1857. 
Address, Dr. N. B. WOLFE, Cincinnati, O. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE., 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. ¥. 


We guarantee *BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


EVERY BOY should have one for amusement, 
instruction and to make money, by doing Society 
and Business Printing. Any one can work it. 
EVERY MAN should have one to do his own 
printing and advertising. At the Centenntal it re- 
ceived the Highest Award, and attracted purchasers 
oe from all parts ofthe world. Prints 1000 anhour. 
- Cost $3 to GO. Send ée aene ie Cataloque. 

ill Sq., Boston. 
























GOLDING & CO, Manufact'rs, Fort- 





we MISSION ON EARTH.—A thorough 
medical treatise, indicating how confirmed disabili- 
ties may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ study, 
observation, and professional practice, showing the agen- 
cies that will insure restored manhood, strengthened 
vitality, and sound conditions of health, that have been 
impaired by overtaxed powers. A statement of obstacles 
to marriage and of the means by which they can be 
removed. By mail, 25c., currency or postage stamps. 

Address SEC’Y MUSEUM ANATOMY AND SCIENCE, 
1146 Broadway, New York. 





all applicants. It con- 

tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, ™ 

about 150 p: . and full descriptions, 

prices and directions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Etc. 
Invaluable te all. Send for it. 


di 
D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 


PIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of |00 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ina. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


OPIUM Freer cuaree 


FREE of Charge 
ulars with stamp to Geo. T. Hammond, 4] LaSalle 8t.,Chicago 

















by a victim. Send for partic- 





CARD and Label Press, @8. Larger Sizes for larger Work. 






ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
Painting RESSESe 


I}lustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., for 2 
stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. West Meriden, Conn 





RANSPARENT CARDS, 40 designs. Your name ele- 
gantly printed on 40 cards and sent in a neat case 
or only 10 cents. Turner & Co., Ashland, Mass, 





6 for 25c. Special subjects, 3 
Photos of Actresses for 25c. Catalogue of Photos 
and Books, 3c. Frank D. Topry, 238 state St., Chicago, 





HOTO Visiting and Business Cards with name and 
oto on choice cards, 60c. per doz. Sample and 
circular, 10c. N. L. Warrney, 67 Jackson Street, Chicago 





ARDS. 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
oame on all, lic. WARD & CO., Northford, Conn. 





20 All Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, with 
name, 10 cts. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





9 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. 1. Reep & Co, Nassau, N. Y, 





50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
in gold & jet, 10c, G. A. Sprine, E. Wallingford, Ct. 





50x Style CARDS, Gold Border,Chromo, Motto, etc. 
name in Gold, 10c. Star Card Co, Clintonville, Ct. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $9 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


KEEP’S Waveney Dogo MADE DRESS 


The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $7, 
Easily finished by any little girL 
KEEP’S CINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 
The very best Patent, Protected Ribs, fifty per cent. 
stronger than any other umbrelias made, $1 each. 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES FOR CENTS. 
THE VERY BEST. 
One Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.15 each, 
Two Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.25, 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. 
All Goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction, Sam- 
ples and Circulars mailed free. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be turnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 
We refer, by permission, to publishers of this paper. 


Don’t Fail to Read 


MRS, METTA VICTORIA VICTOR’S NEW NOVEL, 


“PAYING THE PENALTY,” 
“The Jauitor’s Daughter,” 


By N. ROBINSON, 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
A Liberal Offer to the Ladies, 


a Tn order to introduce our goods 
Ta. into every family, we offer to the 
7 af lady readers of this r, fora 
limited time only, a choice of any 
of the following "articles: an 
Begant Gold Thimtle, with your 
name or initials engraved on {t, in 
a Velvet-lined Morocco Box, a 
pair of Solitaire Parisian Dia- 
mond Ear Rings, a Single Stone 
Ring in Cameo, Topaz, Garnet, or 
A vat, or a plain Gold Ring. 
We will send any of the above 
articles free by mail, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 1 dollar. The 
regular retail price for any of these goods I #5.00, so toavail 
yourself ~t our verv liberal offer, you will have to send without 
delay, as the price will soon be advanced. Send the size you wear 
and address all orders to the NEW YORK JEWELRY CO.” 
265 Broadway, New York. = . 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An Unegualed Toilet Preparation. 











Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. Sootr Sippons, Ciara Lovise 
KELLOGG, Lotta, JANAUSCHEK, and hundreds of others. 
Contains nothing that will injure the most delicate skin. 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 

CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Jack Harkaway to the Fore ! 


NOW is the TIME to SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST OF THE 
JUVENILES. 





Commencement of BraceBRIDGE HemuynG's (‘‘Jack Hark- 
away’’) New Story, 


THE BOY BOSS; 
The Hidden Fortune. 


The following admirable and highly amusing Serial 
Stories are al-o in course of publication in 


FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY: 
“Tne Taree Merry Boys; OR, ADVENTURES AT 

Scnoot, CoLLEGE, AND THROUGH THE WoRLD’’; *‘THE 

Jopecr’s DavGaTerR,”’ by Col. Chris. Forrest ; *‘ DASHING 

Dovores,”’ by Joseph E. Badger; and ‘*Szawair ; Or, 

Tue Waite KING or NiMIGi.”’ 

Sold by all Newsdealers, Price 5 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTPAID. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


from Nervous Desrurr, 

poy can learn of a “eon 

and speedy remedy, free, 

by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

K OF SONGS AND THINGS WORTH 
KNOWING. A 72-page 

book. Sent free. Address, PAUL LEE & CO., New York 
SHORT HAND Made Easy. 10 cents postpaid, 
E.Goodrich, Williamsburg, N.Y. 
Fashionable PERFUMED CARDS, no 2 alike, name 

4 in Gold and Jet, 10c. FRANKLIN Co., Northford, Ct. 


TELEPHONE orict's ravi 


Cir’s free. Hoicows & Co., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 




















MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. Agents 
0 outfit 10c. L JUNES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 





READ! READ!! READ!!! 
THE NEW SERIAL NOVRL BY 


Wwilkic Collins, 
IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
ENTITLED, 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. 
SoLp BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, Pricg 10 Crs,, 
Who will furni-h the back Numbers with the commence- 


Agents Wanted. ra 
GALESMENG1 25 Sacha 


ARS 
$5 A DAY Bad mpd FINE ART NOVELTIES 
OUTFIT FREE, J. % BUFFORD’s SONS, Boston, 


$7 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 











Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 
P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 








ANTE D—A good man for every State to sell our 
goods by sample. Fair salary paid, References 
required, LABELLE Man’r’a Co., 93 Clark St,, Chicago, 


AGENTS W. 'D for the finest Books, 
Bibles, etc. Prices the lowest and commissions the 
highest. Address, BuRLocK & Co., 306 Chestnut St., Phila. 


















OMEN wanted everywhe 


an y 

‘or the greatest business of the day. 
ieee: MONEY MARING 

ocality. Will 


easily mado in an: 

prove it or fi 

. Goods entirely new. Samples free; write at once. 
WILDES & CO., Boston, M: 














Now is the Time 
to Subscribe! 


THE LARGEST, OHEAPEST AND MOST 
OOMPREHENSIVE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WORLD! 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


‘*We have received this truly elegant and above all 
price, valuable periodical for January. It is larger than 
most of the montblies, and is a book of itself, containing 
120 pages, with over 10Q artistic engravings, touching 
upon and illustrating a great variety of subjects both 
foreign and domestic, It is one of the most valuable 
magazines that reaches our table, and as a present to a 
lady friend would possess a periodical value that would 
be fresh and welcome through the entire year.””— Car- 
thage (Mo.) Patriot. 

‘“* FRANK LESLIE’s PopuLAR MontuHLy for January pre- 
sents attractive contents, The illustrations are especially 
fine. Frank Lesiie’s periodicals have become very 
popular with the reading public, and deservedly go, tor 
no pains or expense are spared to make them the leading 
literary publications of the day The new volume of 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY commences with this 
number, and all lovers of legitimate literature should 
subscribe,’— Daily Leader, Bloomington, Ill. 





128 Quarto Pages; Over 100 Engravings, 
and Chromo Frontispiece. 





CONTENTS: 

Descriptive ARTICLES: ‘*How Carnival is Kept: 
Scenes in Rome, Vienna, in the Tyrol and the Bavarian 
Alps, New York, Louisville (Ky.) New Orleans,” etc,, 14 
illustrations ; ‘‘Santo Domingo, and the True Story of 
Samana Bay,’’ by Mrs. William Leslie Cazneau, illus- 
trated ; ‘‘Rice: In the Fields and Mills of South Caro- 
lina,” by Jennie Haskell, illustrated; ‘‘Some Modern 
Regicides,”’ by Alfred H, Guernsey: Description of at- 
tempts on the life of royal and other distinguished per- 
sons, 16 illustrations; ‘‘The Northern Lights,” by Geo. 
W. Von Tunzelmann; ‘‘ Lobster Salad,” by Greville Fen- 
nelly, etc., etc., etc. 

Tue SeriaL Nove ‘Norman Desborough’s Son,” by 
Frank Lee Benedict, is continued; ‘‘ Mizpah,” by Theo, 
Gift; ** Loaning a Lover,’’ by Esther Searle Kenneth; 
“A Strange Dilemma,” by Walter Edgar McCann; 
‘¢Queenie’s Kiss”; ‘*Doomed,’’ by Etta W. Pierce; 
¢* About a Silver Bell,’ by Frank H. Converse, etc., etc. 


Porms: ‘A Scottish Sabbath;” “ My Own Fireside”; 
‘‘ Love’s Seasons,” by William Brough; ‘The Witch of 
the Glen,’’ by Arthur Mattison, etc., etc. 

THE MISCELLANY is large, entertaining and instructive, 


Single Copies, 25c, Annual Subscription, 
$3. Postpaid. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
5S, 65 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BU DGHT 


A Monthly Magazine of Humorous :nd 
Sparkling Stories, Tales of 
Heroism, Adventure 
and Satire. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST VARIETY 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





The February Number Now Ready 
at all Newsdealers’, 
96 QUARTO PAGES. 
Nearly 100 Graphic Illustrations. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50, POSTPAID, 





SEND 15 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 








ment of the novel. 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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ve FLORILINE *_FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH, 








Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or | 
living ‘“‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, and | 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke, Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 


Propared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No, 493 | 
Oxtord Street, London, England, and retailed 
every where. 








is 


. A y : 
ee , 

ALLAN’S§ ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venti its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it w reduce a 
person from two to five nds per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 


the less 90 to-day. old by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 





BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


KE $3 Priess hi: 





EveryMan 


HIS OWN 





etc. (Self-imker $5) ® Larger sizes 
For Easiness, picenne, oung or old 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 






for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Oo, 
Ls e Meriden, Conn 
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AN UNJUST SYSTEM. | 


Can that be a just or equitable system which imposes the burden of taxation upon the poor 
man’s house and exempts from tax the church of the rich man 2 





SCIENTIFIC! 


Sea Foam is double the strength of any other baking powder. 
not contain alum or ammonia, nor is it adulterated with starch or flour to make it cheap. 
cians, chemists, scientific men, and every housekeeper who has ever given it a trial. 


It does 
Commended by physi- 
Absolutely pure and pertectly 


It is on that account the cheapest. 


wholesome beyond question or doubt—neither alum or other adulteration. 





———. 













<0 <r eed al 
ROYAL Powt 
Ae sorureiy PUtt 


POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE! 


The Roya. Bakinc PowpeEr is a pure Cream of Tartar 
powder. Recommended for its wholesomeness by emi- 
nent chemists. Sold only in cans, by all Grocers. Beware 
of the injurious Alum Powders! Do not buy Baking Pow- 
der loose, as it is almost sure to contain alum. 








NELSON'S 








ELATIN 


Is THE BEST. 


A DELICIOUS JELLY made with the greatest facility in 
a few minutes, 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 








And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIE WS illus- 
trating every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
Ete. gap A profitable business for a man with email 
capital. Also MAGIC LANT E RNS for home amuee- 
ment. 74-page catalogue’ fre. McALLISTER, 
Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 












"KE V”,' =THAT se AND NOT 


WiLL WIND \-7 ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 





by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars free, J. Bincu & Co, 38 Dey St., N.Y. 





PRINTER. 





THE NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY. 








FRANK LFSLIE’sS 


CHATTERBOX. 








A publication expressly designed to entertain, amuse, and, at-the same time, improve the mind of the youthful reader by 


imparting Valuable General Information. 
interesting descriptive articles, natural and scriptural history, adventures of youthful heroes, poetry, etc., etc. 


The 48 quarto pages contained in each number are filled with pleasing stories and tales, 


The pages abound 


with Beautiful Engravings, illustrative of a large portion of the contents. The ‘‘ CHATTERBOX,” therefore, will doubtless be heartily 
welcomed by families, and prove a Source of Infinite Amusement to the children. 


CONTENTS—No. 1. 


Zllustrations. 


‘‘ A Happy New Year to You.” 

The King V alture. 

Sleighs Drawn by Reindeer. 

Hut of a Mango Chiet, New Caledonia. 
The Old Horse Pulling the Bell of Justice, 
The Two Brothers. 

French Method of Catching Pigeons. 
Joseph Telling his Dream to his Brethren, 
Tom Boarding the Ship. 

Little Bessie and her bible. 

Alfred’s Birthday. 

The Fox and the Stork. 

Heroism. 

A Laotian Stag-hunt. 

Ringing the Bell in a German School, 
Good-natured Billy and his Little Sister, 
The Lock Gates. 

A Nursery Rhyme. 

“P?’'m Grandmother !” 

*1’m Grandfather |"" 

Tom. 

Found in the Snow. 

Tom Forrest’s First Fight—Saying Prayers at School, 
Paul and Barn abas Healing the Cripple. 
The Colosseum at Rome—Exterior View. 
The Colosseum at Rome—Interior View. 
The Sailor’s Retur n—Meeting his Family. 
A Jagvar Fishing. 

Grandpapa’s Pets. 

Teresina, the Little Water-carrier of Venice. 
Pepper, 

An Intelligent Horse—Saving a Boy’s Life, 
Polly's Day ot Troubles. 

A Brush with the New Guinea Savages. 
An Adventure with Hyenas, 
Emblematical Readings. 


Literature. 
‘* A Happy New Year to You,” 
The Idle Boy. 
Description and Habits of the King Vulture, 
Brave to the End, 
A Lapland Sleigh. 





Curious Hut of a Mango Chief, New Caledonia 


Literature—( Continued.) 
The Old Horse and the Bell of Justice. 
The Two Brothers. 
Pigeon-catching in the Pyrenees. 
Joseph Telling his Dream to his Brethren. 
Little Bessie and her Bible. 
Round the World. 
The Fox and the Stork, 
Heroism, 
Alfred’s Birthday. 
Do as You Would be Done By. 
Av Eastern Stag-hound. 
How Three Kittens Went out Mouse-hunting. 
Description of the Lock Gates. 
The History of a Lie. 
Ringing the Bell in a German School. 
Good-Natured Billy and his Little Sister. 
The Origin of a Nursery Rhyme, 
Lost in the Snow. 
Tom Forrest’s First Fight. 
**Tom’’—An Anecdote of a Cat. 
A Brave Maiden. 
Paul and Barnabas Healing the Cripple. 
The Colosseum at Rome, 
The Sailor’s Return. 
The Jaguar. 
Something about Bees. 
Teresina, the Little Water-carrier of Venice, 
Grandpapa’s Pets. 
The Faithful Dog. 
Culture of Pepper. 
The London Poor. 
An Intelligent Horze 
Polly’s Day of Troubles, 
How He Did it. 
The Skeptic and the Child. 
Child’s Play. 
The Alarm Clock. 
Grandfather's Watch. 
Disobedient Charley. 
A Brush with New Guinea Savages. 
An Adventure with Hyenas. 
The Sparrow’s Petition. 
The Apple Tree. 
The Two Foreigners, 











CONTENTS—No. 2. 


Lllustrations. 


The Plague of Grandmamma’s Life. 

Early Rising. 

The Brimbam Rocks. 

The Intelligent Crow. 

Viewing the Pitt Diamond. 

Daisy and Alice Hunting Butterflics, 

A Tale of a Tub. ° 

Catching Prawns. 

The Boyhood of Caréme. 

Playing at Old Aunt Sally. 

Seeing the Point. 

The Man at the Wheel—True to the Last, 

A Forge in Central Africa—Blacksmiths at Work. 
** Tootle.” 

The Hares and the Frogs. 

Rita Feeding her Chickens. 

Casabianca, the Boy Hero. 

A Kalmuck Encampment in Astrakhan, Russia 
“ Snip. ” 

The Dying Child. 

He has no Mother. 

The Woodchuck, 

Emblematical Readings. 

The Houses of Parliament, London, England. 
Round the World—** Tom Pulling Down the River.” 


Literature. 
Worth better than Show. 
How Three Kittens went out Mouse-hunting. 
The Brimham Rocks, Yorkshire, England. 
Early Rising. 
**T Thought there was no Hurry.”’ 
A Curl Cut Off with an Ax, 
How ‘‘Snob”’ went to Church. 
A Crow Story. 
The Pitt Diamond. 
The French Doctor’s Secret. 
Boys Wanted. 
Follow the Leader, 
The Little Sheaf. 
Daisy and Alice. 
A Rocking-Horse in West Africa. 
“Thy Will Be Done.”’ 
A Tale of a Tub—Incident of Sidney Smith’s Boyhood. 





Literature—( Continued.) 


A Brave Sailor Boy. 

The Three ‘ Tentions.’’ 

Catching Prawns. 

The Shepherd -Boy and His Dog. 

The Boyhood of Caréme, the Great French Cook. 

The Shy Captain’s Revenge. 

What a Wise Saying may do. 

Beware! Beware! 

A Winter's Journey. 

Old Aunt Sally. 

The Two Boats. 

The Man at the Wheel. 

A Dog’s Instinct. 

The Light of Home. 

A Forge in Central Africa. 

‘*A Chip of the Old Block.’’ 

‘*That’s How.” 

**Tootle ’; Or, Saved by a Deg. 

My First Place. 

Anecdote of Charles XII. of Sweden, 

A aensible Dog. 

Rita’s Ch ickens. 

Mother’s Birthday. 

Casabianca. 

The Twin Monkeys, 

What Ch arlie Did. 

iw Encampment in Astrakhan, Russia. 
nip. 

A Dying Child’s Request. 

A Jewel. - 

The Kitten ’s Mishap. 

He has no Mother—A Touching Anecdote. 

The Woodch uck, or American Dormouse. 

The Cat and the Cheese. 

The First Japan Railway. 

The Divine and the Doctor, 

Never Satisfied. 

A Brave Boy. 

Why the Swallow Builds only half a Nest. 

Filial Obedience. 

A Fortune- telling Book. 

Emblematical Readings. 

Why they went to War. 

Round the World. (Continued) 


Published monthly ; price only 10 cents a number, or $1 per year, postpaid. For sale by all Newsdealers. 


Erank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place. New York. 












